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LEADING PUBLICATION IN THE MEAT PACKING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES SINCE 1891 


ANOTHER VISKING FIRST! 


Improved Package Speeds Production 


Here’s another major improvement that helps you to operate 
faster at greater profit with superior quality PRECISION 
NOJAX casings. 


This newly designed caddy is perforated at the sides and 
ends to facilitate opening and easier removal 
of casings. Result: decreased production costs, 

increased production profits. 


Food Casings 


VISKING COMPANY 


UNION 
DIVISION OF [ipa CORPORATION 


6733 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Illinois. - 


In Canada: VISKING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF UNION CAR- 
BIDE CANADA LIMITED, 
Lindsay, Ontario - VISKING, 
PRECISION NOJAX and 
UNION CARBIDE are 
trademarks of Union 
Carbide Corporation. 
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BUSINESS BANKS 
ON GOOD TIRES~ 


FIRESTONE PERFORMANCE PAYS OFF WITH LOW-COST-PER-MILE MEAT DELIVERIES! 


Firestone tires’ low-cost-per-mile is reflected in performance records of 
thousands of trucks across the country. That’s because 425,000,000 tire miles 
a year in Firestone’s own tire testing program prove Firestone truck tires 
are your best buy! This vast tire testing program resulted in Firestone 
Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber ever used in Firestone truck tires. 
It also resulted in Firestone Shock-Fortified cord which means extra miles 
of service out of every tire. Get performance proved Firestone truck tires, 
on convenient terms if you wish, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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ehit a new high 


GOOD*YEAR. 





Your savings will 


with reinforced- 
plastic bins! 


Here’s the best thing to hit the meat-packing industry 
since the steer. 

Just introduced by Goodyear, this new meat bin is made 
of reinforced plastic, press-molded in a huge 700-ton press 
. .. in one piece for maximum strength. Rugged? Rim is 
reinforced with tough fiberglass “rope” as strong as 100 


fishing rods. And corners are double-layered to take hard 
knocks. 


Month in, month out, you'll chalk up big savings when 
you switch to Goodyear meat bins. They cost half as much 
as other approved containers, to start with. They’re a snap 


Lots of good things 
come from 
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GOODFYEAR 










5” floor clearance, $119; 
7%” floor clearance, $125; 
914” floor clearance, $131: 
F.0.B. Akron, Ohio. 


Save Money. Goodyear rein- 
forced-plastic bins cost less 
than half_as_much as other 


approved containers, cost pen- 


nies to maintain. 





Save Work. Rounded corners, 
smooth surface make cleaning 
easy, returning bins to service 
faster. Light weight cuts han- 
dling costs drastically. 


New meat bin 
holds a ton... 
weighs only 
150 pounds 





Save Weight. Scaling in at only 
130 lbs., new bins weigh two- 
thirds less than metal bins yet 
hold over 2000 Ibs. of meat and 
brine. 


























Save Space. Unique design per- 
mits “nesting” bins for eco- 
nomical storage or return 
shipment. 


to clean with their rounded corners. They weigh only 1/3 
as much as metal bins, so they’re far easier to handle. 


References? These new bins are approved by both the 
Meat Inspection Division, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, and 
by the American Meat Institute. 


Thousands of Goodyear bins are on the job right now, 
saving money for a long list of meat packers. First step 
for you in matching their savings is to write for details to 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 916QT, 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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THRE BETTER FLAVOR IS8 


GRIFFITHS 


REGAL SEASONING 


Contains High-Stability 
Sodium Iso-Ascorbate for Color— 
No Mixing! No Waste! Saves 
Your Cost of Labor for Mixing! 


The color is brighter, more appetizing! 
Aroma, more exciting! But, definitely, the 
savory flavor of REGAL SEASONING in 
wieners is satisfaction without equal! Words 
can’t convey the ecstacy of flavor in REGAL 
SEASONING, so dependably uniform! 
Every blend contains Griffith’s Sodium Iso- 
Ascorbate, too. It checks oxidation in the 
chopper . . . reduces shrink and time in 
smokehouse . . . cuts cost! So, for stable 
color with better flavor in wieners, put your 
money on the money-making flavor of 
GRIFFITH’S REGAL SEASONING. 





THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. 





UNION, N.J., 855 Rahway Av. 
LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Av. 
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1040 W. Randolph St. © 
Telephone MO 6-2540 
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M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, Inc. 


Brothro Food Products 


Chicago 7, Ill. 
Teletype 1823 


BONELESS BEEF 
Shecialists 


Suppliers of: 
BONELESS BEEF 
BEEF CUTS 
DRESSED BEEF 
PORK 

VARIETY MEATS 
OFFAL 


CARLOAD LOTS OR LESS 
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CHICAGO'S MOST MODERN BONING PLANT 





PROVEN 


HUMANE STUNNING 


UP TO 750 HOGS PER HOUR... 


No.1004 A 


























BOSS 





ELECTRIC STUNNER 





May be provided with either “Wand” type applicator or 
“Pistol” applicator. ‘“‘Wand” is preferred for smaller kills, 
as Stationary restrainer usually requires that operator 
reach for hogs. ‘‘Pistol’’ is preferred with moving restrainer 
in which hogs are correctly positioned for stunning. 
Operates at voltages of 70, 150, 225, 300 and 400 volts 
and for any period from 1% second to 3 seconds. Provided 
with circuit breaker. Will stun any size hog long enough 
to stick and bleed properly. In use in many small and 
large plants. 
Boss Elther Stunner still available at lower price. Voltage 
70, 150, 225 and 300 volts for from % to 1% second. 
Most economical and efficient way to comply with Humane 
Slaughtering Laws. 

Ask for detailed literature on the Boss Stunner, Boss 

Cradle Restrainer and Boss Restraining Conveyor. 


THE (a. BUICHERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16. OHIO 
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MILWAUKEE 


is famous 
for SAUSAGE 
particularly 


_ BRAUNSCHWEIGER 


made for the PARTICULAR 
with MILWAUKEE SPICES 
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E RIGHT SPICE FOR THE RIGHT PRODUCT 
amples and formulas available on request 
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BETTER MEAT PRODUCTS-LESS WORK 
WERNER CUTTER- MIXER 


CUTTER 
AND 
MIXER 
COMBINED 
IN ONE 
MACHINE! 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
WERNER CUTTER-MIXER (CUTTENA) 


This streamlined, easy-to-clean meat cutte i ilt-i 
: r with built-in mixer will improve yo 

product and lessen your work. Cuts, chops, mixes and homogenizes, ait in yo 
a, No separation of fat; no hand-turning of meat. Push-button controls placed 
or operator's safety and convenience. Individual motor drives; turret-mounted bowl— - 
rm e — ao operation. Two speeds on cutter; two on bowl. Bowl operates 
indepencently of cutter and mixer. Dial revolution counter: | 

Unloads cleanly, without a trough. Air-lifted cover: ‘ioe teed cals eee 


f u ; Stainless mixer and cutter blades. 
A new performance champion in its field; booklet and specifications on am “ 


SALES TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


WERNER 


209 North St 


MANUFACTURING Co. 
FUlton 7-3226 


Yale, Michigan 








PROVISIONER 
‘““APPROVED”’ 
BOOKS 


The books listed below are se- 
lected from a number of sources. 
In the opinion of the editors of 
The National Provisioner they are 
factual, practical and worthwhile 
—and are approved and recom- 
mended accordingly. 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING 

AND PROCESSING 
Contains information helpful to small 
slaughterer or locker plant operator 
interested in ing and meat proc- 
essing. Discusses: fundamentals; 
plant location and construction; beef 
slaughter and by-products; hog 
slaughter; inedible rendering, casing 
processing; lard rendering; track 


installations; curing; smoking and 
sausage manufacture. 
MOMS nice iter ecussencsey ese $7.50 


FREEZING OF PRECOOKED 
AND PREPARED FOODS 
This 560-page volume has 24 chapters 
and 124 illustrations. Included are 
processing instructions for food tech- 
nologists, quality control people, 
packers, home economists and res- 
taurateurs. Book is devoted exclu- 
sively to the production, freezing, 
packaging and marketing of baked 
oods, precooked and prepared foods. 
NER SRR Eee aye Ey $10.00 


FREEZING PRESERVATION OF FOODS 
Covers all frozen foods comprehen- 
sively. Includes principles of — 
eration, storage, quick freezing, pack- 

materials and problems; 

8 c comment on preparation and 

freezing of meats, — fish, other 

items. Complete discussion througb 
marketing, cooking, serving, trans 
oe 31 chapters, 282 pictures 
214 pages. 

NS gras tcenessscadewene veeerc $18.00 


agin 


HIDES & SKINS 

A comprehensive work on rawstock 
for leather, covering takeoff, curing, 
shipping and handling of hides and 
skins; these subjects are discussed 
by experts in packinghouse hide op- 
erations, chemists, tanners, brokers 
and others based on lectures spon- 
sored by National Hide Association. 
_— Publishing Co. 


MEAT PACKING PLANT 

SUPERINTENDENCY 
General summary of plant operations 
not covered in Institute books on 
specific subjects. Discusses plant lo- 
cations, construction, maintenance, 
power plant, refrigeration, insurance, 
operation controls, personnel controls, 
incentive plans, time keeping, safety. 
POPE ecw sead eu cuea eee bbekens wae $4. 


ACCOUNTING FOR A 

MEAT PACKING BUSINESS 
Designed primarily for smaller firms 
which have not developed multiple 
departmental divisions. Discusses uses 
of accounting in management, cost 
figuring, accounting for sales. 

BE sae ca eee es Vorekis care P ae se $4.50 


PORK OPERATIONS 
A technical description of all pork 
operations from slaughtering through 
cutting, rp smoking, and e 
processing of lard, casings and by- 
products. Institute of Meat Packing. 
POND ase bisiuew tas oe ceyaiess caeee $4. 
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Only Du Pont offers you 5 different types of cello- 


hane for coated and laminated structures for vac- 
uum and gas packaging of meat and cheese. 

This means you get and pay only for the amount of 
protection and durability your product needs. You 
eliminate costly, wasteful ‘‘overpackaging”’. 

You get a selling edge with faster turnover. Be- 
cause your product reaches the store at the peak of 
appeal. And combination structures made with 
Du Pont’s 5 different types of cellophane show off 
and protect that appeal over its entire shelf life. 
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2 QU PONT U PONT 
swindler cellophane 


« » «THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Now-get a 


> Selling edge with 
DuPont's cellophanes 
fe for vacuum and gas 


packaging 


for luncheon meats 


and cheese 


Result: More products enjoy the advantages of 
vacuum and gas packaging . . . sales go up! 


The man to see: Your Du Pont Authorized Converter*. 
He has the know-how and the facilities to produce 
the package that’s specifically suited to your needs. 
He’ll help you choose the exact type of Du Pont 
cellophane that will give you the most protective . .. 
most profitable package. 

*For the names and addresses of Authorized Coiiverters write 


to: E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Film Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


























Which Fibrous Casing Gives 
Maximum Stuffed Uniformity? 


It’s Tee-Pak Fibrous! A recent field survey revealed that 
Tee-Pak Fibrous gives packers the BEST MAXIMUM 
STUFFED UNIFORMITY—top, middle and end! 
This means more accurate weight control of unit 
packages in pre-slice operations—fewer lost pennies per 
pound! Call your Tee-Pak Man. 






meat casing manufacturer? 


Tee-Pak, Inc., a multi-plant producer, is the largest 
corporation in the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of meat casings. Casings are Tee-Pak’s 
business! Satisfying your casing requirements is 
Tee-Pak’s aim! 


em 


Tee-Pak of Canada, Ltd. ° Tee-Pak International Co., Ltd. 


ANOTHER 
BLUE RIBBON 
SUPERLATIVE 


Tee-Pak, Inc. 





Chicago e San Francisco 
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Smoke and Fire 


There’s more than smoke in the smoked 
meat business these days—a hotter and 
hotter fire seems to be building up among 
consumers and retailers in regard to the 
quality of these products, and especially 
with respect to ham. 

Regulatory agencies are also known to 
be looking doubtfully at some smoked meats 
and the processes involved in their manu- 
facture. 

If the trend continues, ham—which once 
enjoyed a prestige position in the pork 
field—may lose much of its popularity and 
its value as well. 

One thing is certain: this particular fire 
cannot be extinguished by applying more 
water. There already may be too much in 
the business. 

While we cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of the report, we were told this week that 
in at least one locality processors are turn- 
ing out a high yield “imitation ham” in 
order to “meet competition.” We would 
like to ask: 

What is “imitation ham?” What possible 
justification can there be for the produc- 
tion of such an item? Is this going to be 
another case in which bad product—like 
bad money—drives out the good? 

We suggest that it is about time for some 
processors and packers to remember that 
the meat business is not a Maxwell street 
pushcart peddler operation, but an enter- 
prise in which we hope to make repeat sales 
of a good food to consumers today and to- 
morrow and tomorrow. 

Are we going to degrade a unique natural 
food so that the makers of synthetics will 
eventually find that the meat industry is a 
“pushover” and supplant our products with 
theirs? If the meat packers and livestock 
producers don’t want this to happen, they 


had better take positive and effective steps 
to prevent it. 


News and Views 





A Seminar on food additives and pesticide residues is to be 


one of the highlights of the 55th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, set for Friday through Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 16-20, at the Palmer House, Chicago. The seminar will 
begin at 2 p.m. Saturday in the Grand Ballroom of the hotel. 
Dr. D. M. Doty, director of AMI scientific activities, will pre- 
side. Speakers will be Dr. William J. Darby, professor of 
nutrition in the department of medicine and biochemistry, 
Vanderbilt University, and chairman of the food protection 
committee of the National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council; Dr. Clarence H. Pals, director of the 
Meat Inspection Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Aled P. Davies, vice president of the American Meat 
Institute. Davies has been a leader in efforts to focus public 
attention on the wholesomeness of the nation’s food to coun- 
teract the dangers posed by food faddists, while at the same 


time acknowledging the residue problem and urging action 
to solve it. 


The Remaining major stumbling block to completely en- 


forceable humane slaughter legislation in Canada has been 
removed with the development by Canada Packers, Ltd., 
Toronto, of a new device for the handling of beef animals 
during “Schechitah,” or Jewish ritual slaughter, the company 
announced. The device, a new type of restraining pen, will be 
installed immediately in all Canada Packers plants doing 
kosher slaughtering. Under the laws of Schechitah, an ani- 
mal must be slaughtered while conscious. Shackling and 
hoisting is the usual method of pre-slaughter restraint but 
will be prohibited, as of December, by Canada’s humane 
slaughter law. The new Canada Packers device, developed 
over the last two years, consists essentially of a one-animal 
pen with an opening in front, a nose restrainer and a hand 
lever with ratchet mechanism. Cost of installing a unit is 
estimated at $3,000. Canada Packers said all information and 
plans relating to the “Can-Pak Kosher Restraining Pen” will 
be made freely available to packers and others anywhere. 


In His First published official act since taking over as director 


of the Packers and Stockyards Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Howard J. Doggett delegated authority to 
the chief of the packer branch to issue general and specific 
orders pursuant to the provisions of section 6(b) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and to issue notices of default 
provided for in section 10 of the FTC Act. Section 6(b) con- 
fers the power to require the filing of annual or special re- 
ports furnishing information as to business organization and 
practices while section 10 provides criminal penalties for 
falsification of documents and failure to.make required re- 
ports or answer subpoenas. Doggett’s order published in the 
Federal Register of August 18 delegated similar authority to 
the chiefs of the stockyards and rates and registration 
branches and to district supervisors of the division. 

In the meantime, the P&S counterpart in the non-packer 
trade practices field—the Federal Trade Commission—is con- 
tinuing its mail probe into Robinson-Patman Act violations 
in the food industry. The FTC began its first industry-wide 
use of Section 6 special reports to investigate compliance 
with the Robinson-Patman Act early this year. The FTC 
also jolted the retail food world late last week by ruling that 
its broad powers ‘to halt unfair trade practices can be used 
to stop practices that violate “the spirit” of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, even though not specifically prohibited. The 
ruling was made in an order requiring the Grand Union Co., 
a 340-store supermarket chain headquartered in East Pater- 
son, N. J., to stop knowingly inducing disproportional adver- 
tising allowances from its suppliers. 











FIRST ROW, top to bottom: Frank Doehne, Doehne 
Provision Co., Rene Mouton and John Keene. SEC- 
OND ROW, top to bottom: Ed Mayrant, Paul 
Crouch and Louis Lampo. THIRD ROW, top to bot- 
tom: Joe Hayes, Red Barefield and Jack Kreck. 


FOURTH ROW, top to bottom: Vernon Calhoun, 
Jim Camp and Lawrence Roegelein. FIFTH ROW, 
from the top to bottom are: Richard Littlefield, 
Wade Beesley and William Ondrusek. 






Tex-IMPA Members Convene 


IG as all outdoors (Texan) was 

the fourth annual convention 

of the Texas Independent 
Meat Packers Association, held re- 
cently at Houston. 

Cost reduction possibilities for 
smaller plants, the pressure prob- 
lems involved in federal meat grad- 
ing, the outlook for hides and hu- 
mane slaughter were some of the 
topics covered at the Tex-IMPA 
meeting. 

The association will hold its next 
convention in the city of Dallas, 
August 10 to 12, 1961. 


12 


The following officers were elected 
for 1960-61: Fred Doehne, Doehne 
Provision Co., Corpus Christi, pres- 
ident. Milt Wells, Wells Meat Co., 
Kileen; Ken Dildine, Glover Pack- 
ing Co., Amarillo; Louis Lampo, 
Louis L. Lampo Co., Houston; Jim 
Long, Newsom Packing Co., Mt. 
Vernon; Harold Klein, Haynes Meat 
Co., Ft. Worth; Lawrence Roege- 
lein, Roegelein Provision Co., San 
Antonio; Charles Chauvet, Peyton 
Packing Co., El Paso; Libo Hinojosa, 
H & H Meat Co., Mercedes; Sam 
Rosenthal, Samuels & Co., Dallas, 


and Joe Hayes, Texas Packing Co., 
Sweetwater, were chosen as regional 
vice presidents. Jack Kreck, Kreck 
Packing Co., Dallas, was elected 
secretary and Dick Littlefield, 
Owens Country Sausage, Inc., Rich- 
ardson, treasurer, and John Keene, 
Ed Auge Packing Co., San Antonio, 
honorary board chairman. Many of- 
ficers and association leaders are 
shown in the illustration above. 
Cooler shrinkage control is one of 
the most fruitful\ areas for cost re- 
duction, said John J. Madigan, con- 
sultant of Omaha. One per cent 
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LEFT: U.S. government officials who addressed the asso- 
ciation included Chris Ferguson, Small Business Admin- 
istration, Dallas; R. Vance Graham, federal grading serv- 
ice, Ft. Worth; Algie Choate, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Dallas; John R. Heim, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington; R. W. Wright, USDA Packers & Stockyards 
Division, Ft. Worth, and Dr. K. F. Johnson, USDA Meat 


hrinkage costs the packer between 
25¢ to 50¢ per live cwt. Too little 
attention is paid to this phase of 
operations, especially over the week- 
ends when the product is held for a 
longer chill. The average plant engi- 
neer, however, can make the neces- 
sary adjustments in the fans, back 
pressure regulation, etc., to mini- 
mize the shrink. 

Madigan commented that on-the- 
rail beef dressing, coupled with 
mechanical hide pulling, can save 
as much as $2 per head. However, 
such an installation requires large 
volume for economy and is not prac- 
tical for the smaller operator. Cer- 
tain parts of the system, such as 
mechanical knives and _ hydraulic 
platforms, can be employed handily 
in smaller plants. 

The speaker emphasized that once 
a plant has established the desir- 
able ratio of green to shipped meat 
weight, then all processing opera- 
tions, from cure injection through 
smoking and chilling, should be con- 
trolled to maintain the ratio. 

Madigan noted that order filling 
costs vary fantastically from plant to 
plant. While no system is best for all 
establishments, a setup built around 
roller racks possesses inherent econ- 
omy. Order sheets should be printed 
in actual storage sequence. 

Scientific formulation will enable 
the sausage manufacturer to use a 
wider range of material at lower 
cost, Madigan claimed. The problem 
confronting the sausage manufac- 
turer is how to blend, in a tasteful 
manner, low cost fat with high cost 
lean. 


@ TENDERIZING: While tender beef 


might be obtained ultimately 
through breeding, the time required 
is too long in face of the competitive 
situation, said Dr. Lloyd Bergsma 
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of Texas A & M College. Two meth- 
ods have been developed for accele- 
rated beef tendering: one by the 
American Meat Institute Foundation 
employs a combination of antibio- 
tics and high temperatures to ten- 
der the beef sides in a 24-hour pe- 
riod. In the other, which was de- 
veloped by Swift & Company, an 
enzyme solution is injected into the 
live animal immediately prior to 
slaughter to effect tenderization. 

Under the AMIF system the meat 
is tendered within 24 hours to the 
level attained by holding for 
2 weeks at 25° F. While expert taste- 
testers can tell the difference be- 
tween beef treated by the two meth- 
ods, the average housewife would 
not be able to differentiate, he said. 
(See page 33 of the Provisioner of 
May 7, 1960.) 

The Swift technique is used on 
the firm’s top grades, Premium and 
Select, and is especially effective 
on the less tender portions of these 
carcasses. Experimental work has 


: 





Inspection Division, Washington. RIGHT: Industry speak- 
ers included: Cliff Shawd, labor relations consultant, 
San Antonio; Harry L. Sparks, H. L. Sparks & Co., Nation- 
al Stockyards, Ill.; W. G. Davis, Remington Arms Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; John J. Madigan, management con- 
sultant of Omaha, and Robert Thompson of Tee-Pak, 
Inc., with headquarters located in Chicago, Ill. 


been done with the lower grades 
and there is an improvement in ten- 
derness. Top grade meat is being 
merchandised on a limited basis un- 
der the “Pro-Ten” brand. 

Swift is considering the licensing 
of this system to other packers, 
reported Dr. Bergsma. (See page 
14 of the NP of May 14, 1960.) 

GRADING: The beef plant with 
grading service should name one in- 
dividual to accompany the federal 
grader and allow him to present the 
company’s viewpoint on grade mat- 
ters. The effort to wear out the 
grader by forcing him to talk in se- 
quence with the cooler man, the 
sales manager and finally the plant 
owner is unfair, declared Vance 
Graham of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture grading service. 

The packer also should be fami- 
liar with the actual grade standards 
as they are written so that he can 
discuss intelligently a point of dif- 
ference with the grader. How much 
was paid for the animal, who fed 





GUESTS hunt and pick at the pre-dinner buffet provided by the suppliers. 
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him and how long he was on feed 
have no bearing in determining the 
grade; only the standards do, said 
Graham. 

The grade standards are written 
for a national use. The fact that 
many animals on the border line 
between calf and cattle are slaugh- 
tered in Texas is no reason for the 
grading service to modify its stand- 
ards to meet this condition, even if 
the local consumers prefer calf 
meat, Graham commented. 

The dual concept of meat grad- 
ing, wherein both quantity and 
quality are evaluated, is approach- 
ing an advanced stage of develop- 
ment, according to Dr. O. D. Butler 
of Texas A & M. A mathematical 
relationship between carcass weight 
and the rib eye area at the 12th rib 
can be interpolated to give the 
yield of major primal cuts. While 
it is true that the dual grades have 
a range of 10 values within the quali- 
ty grade, in actual practice there 
would be two or three quantity 
grades within the standard quality 
grade, he claimed. 

PROMOTION: J. H. West, presi- 
dent of the Texas Farm Bureau, told 
the group that some time ago a pro- 
posal was made that the Texas cat- 
tle raisers set up a check-off system 
to promote beef. After due consider- 





PRESIDENT-ELECT Fred Doehne of the 
Doehne Provision Co., Corpus Christi, 
announces his plans for 1960-61. 


tion from Texas businessmen who 
feel that there is a sufficiency of 
hides and leather users in the area 
to justify a new plant. 

SAUSAGE: Some of the ways in 
which sausage kitchens can improve 
their operations were described by 
Robert Thompson of Tee-Pak, Inc. 


CAMERA VIEW at the annual dinner dance staged by TEX-IMPA’s suppliers. 


ation, the organization decided that 
checkoff revenue would promote the 
sale of meat products best if it was 
spent by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

The Texas Farm Bureau decided 
that the Board was securing the 
greatest sales outlet for red meat 
with funds it spent. The Bureau also 
decided that it would be best to pro- 
mote the sale of all meat rather than 
trying to pit one type against the 
other; the customer would then have 
the choice of what to purchase. 

It was also reported that a pro- 
posal to construct a tannery in Tex- 
as was receiving serious considera- 
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Dry ice can be used to improve 
product quality by protecting the 
eye appeal and shelf life of fresh 
sausage. 

During hot weather, purchased 
trimmings often rise in temperature 
in transit; also, such heating may 
occur during peak cutting operations 
when refrigeration demand is 
pushed past the plant’s capacity. 
While it is possible to spread 
these trimmings on trucks and hold 
them for an additional day, this ex- 
pedient is costly in terms of labor 
and the shelf life of the final product. 

Dry ice can be used to pull the 
temperature of the product quickly 





below 40° F. during mixing, chop- 
ping or grinding. The most econom- 
ical method of CO, induction is 
from a liquid storage tank. These 
are provided by the manufacturers, 
who also furnish the necessary ex- 
pansion valves, nozzles, timers, etc., 
which are used in applying the re- 
frigerant to the product. While solid 
dry ice can be used, it requires 
crushing and manual feeding in 
which some of its effect is lost. 

Another space and labor saver in 
sausage production is the quick chill 
cabinet which can handle up to eight 
cages at once. These units, which 
have won considerable acceptance 
in the Midwest, pull down the in- 
ternal temperature of frankfurts 
from 90° F. to 40° F. in 5 minutes 
and Polish sausage in 8 minutes. 

Shrink savings ranging from 1 to 
1.5 per cent can be achieved with 
these chill units. Frankfurt links 
can be chilled to 40° F. and still re- 
tain droplets of water. Their use im- 
proves the peelability of frankfurts. 
Plants using these units have been 
able to produce and ship on the same 
day as much as 80 per cent of their 
production, with resultant econ- 
omies in handling, cooler space, etc., 
Thompson reported. 

The use of sausage stuffing 
pumps can be justified in specific 
instances. In some plants they have 
increased productivity as much as 
20 per cent by reducing down time. 
Tandum connections on piston stuf- 
fers also will eliminate much load- 
ing down time. 

With fast stuffing, there is some 
risk that the stuffer will lose con- 
trol of the sausage weight, aggravat- 
ing the giveaway loss. While most 
packers try to hold this loss to %4 
to 4% oz. per package, it often runs 
as high as 2 oz. per package, and 
this quickly adds up to big money. 
One of the best controls is a 20-in. x 
40-in. platter scale onto which the 
stuffer feeds the strand. He can im- 
mediately take corrective measures 
to make the correct strand weight. 

Linkage adjustments on the link- 
ers should be checked at planned 
intervals as spreads as high as 3 per 
cent have been found on some ma- 
chines. Smoking and cooler shrink- 
age should be controlled as a 2 per 
cent variation in shrink resulting 
from these two operations will cause 
a 1/3-oz. discrepancy from standard 
in a 1-lb. package of frankfurts. 

HUMANE: There now are 425 
federally inspected plants employ- 
ing humane slaughtering techniques 
on one or more species, Dr. K. F. 
Johnson of the USDA Meat Inspec- 
tion Division reported. He compli- 
mented the industry on a job well 

[Continued on page 39] 
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AS EYES of world focus on Summer Olympic Games in 
Rome, Italy (left), Del Pero Mondon Meat Co. looks 
back to exciting days in Squaw Valley, Cal. 


=; @ 


Purveyor Discovers that: 


Supplying Meat for 
Hearty Appetites of 
Olympic Athletes is 


Herculean Task 


S THE athletes of the world 
A rrine into the Summer Olym- 

pic Games in Rome, Italy, 
memories of a similar event un- 
doubtedly are rekindled for Del 
Pero Mondon Meat Co., Marys- 
ville, Cal., which was chieaes to 


@xtBiurmish meat for the 8th Winter 


Olympic Games at Squaw Valley, 
Cal., last winter because of its abili- 
ty to provide a unique combination 
of quality, control and economy. 
During those hectic and exciting 
days, the meat company was able to 
offer meats in oven-ready and por- 
tion cuts at cost to help promote 
the games, but at costs that no other 
packer could match, it is claimed. 
Last September, Hugo Del Pero, 
president, and Don Hubbard, plant 
manager, revamped their entire op- 


@erration so all meats could be offered 


oven-ready and tailored to the ex- 
act needs of each customer. 

In the new streamlined produc- 
tion scheme, all meats are fabri- 
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(right), 





where it supplied meat for athletes, coaches and press 
during Winter Olympics. Photo at left shows stadium that 
is one of the sites for 1960 summer games in Rome. 





IN KITCHEN of Olympic Village, Robert Minerich (left), 
veteran hotel man and director of village, listens as 
Hugo Del Pero, president of meat company, tells how his 
firm delivers portion-cut meats to hotels, institutions. 


cated upon receipt at the plant and 
packaged in Cryovac immediately 
for protection against shrinkage and 
spoilage during ageing and handling. 
It was because this new production 
line made portion-cutting not only 
possible but economical through sav- 
ings on shrink, trim and labor that 
the firm was chosen to supply meat 
for the Olympics. 

For the 11 days of the games and 
the two-week warm-up period be- 
fore them, the federally-inspected 
Del Pero Mondon Meat Co., which 
is located about 100 miles from 
Squaw Valley, supplied beef, veal, 
lamb and pork for the event. Nearly 
6,000 meat meals a day were served 
to the 800 athletes and their coaches, 
an equal number of members of the 
international press and the hundreds 
of employes on maintenance and 
administrative staffs. 

PREPARED MEAT: Meat deliv- 
ered to the Olympic kitchen was 
fully fabricated, trimmed, and ov- 


en-ready in steaks, chops, roasts 
and stews. The kitchen staff had 
only to unwrap it and cook it. 

One area at Squaw Valley, Olym- 
pic Village, was set aside especially 
for the bedding, feeding and enter- 
tainment of athletes and coaches 
from the 35 countries represented 
in the games. This fenced-off little 
world, into which no newsmen or 
spectators were allowed, was under 
the direction of veteran hotel man 
Robert Minerich and his executive 
chef, Peter Rasmussen. In addition 
to managing the Village, these men 
took on the Herculean task of feed- 
ing the entire staff and the press. 

The major problem that faced 
Minerich and chef Rasmussen was 
how to provide almost 3,000 people 
who had healthy outdoor appetites 
and diverse tastes with a varied 
menu of the best in foods. 

Understandably, every coach from 
every country that had athletes in 
the games had something to say 
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about the foods to be served and 
how they were to be prepared. 
There was only one point on which 
they all agreed—that meat should 
be served at every meal. 

As each coach arrived during the 
two weeks before the games began, 
he consulted with the chef and sub- 
mitted the menu he wanted for his 
team. These suggestions were con- 
solidated and modified into one 
complete and detailed menu-for- 
the-week, with a choice of four 
hearty entrees at lunch and dinner. 

LIMITATIONS: Under the best of 
circumstances, this would have been 
a difficult assignment to accomplish 
to everyone’s satisfaction. In the 
Olympic kitchen it was further com- 
plicated by the fact that time, space 
and money were sharply limited. 
There were no facilities (or time) 
for ageing meat; there was no room 
for butchering, and the money barely 
covered minimum costs. 

Minerich and Rasmussen found 
that the portion-cut packaged meats 





could help them cope with their 
problems of time, space and money 
and still could be used in tempting 
and nourishing meals. Hotel and 
restaurant men from all over the 
country, and one from as far away 
as Japan, came to Squaw Valley 
during the Olympics to see how this 
mammoth short-term operation 
would be handled. All came away 
with praise for the two men. 

Preparation of meats for the 
Olympics began at the Del Pero 
Mondon plant many weeks in ad- 
vance of the games. All meats were 
boned and fabricated as soon as 
they were received at the plant and 
each cut was put into a non-porous 
Cryovac bag. The bags were vacu- 
umized and clip-sealed to lock out 
moisture and air, and the packages 
were conveyed through a hot-water 
tunnel for a tight shrink. 

The packages then were put into 
open individual cardboard boxes, so 
the juices would not be squeezed 
out of the meat while stacked, and 


the boxes were removed to an inven- 
tory cooler. The next day, each 
package was checked to make sure 
there were no leakers. Afterward, 
the boxes were closed and marked 
to indicate their contents and date 
of fabrication. 

By being packaged in this way, 
the meats were aged in the inven- 
tory cooler and stacked neatly on)? 
shelves, with protection against de- 
hydration and contamination and 
without any need for special ageing 
equipment. This method of ageing, 
which replaced hanging sides of 
meat from overhead rails, had the 
effect of increasing the purveyor’s 
cooler space considerably. According 
to Gus Mondon, vice president, the 
portion-cut packaging program in- 
creased his company’s cooler capaci- 
ty six-fold in the same space. 

AGEING TIME: After two or 
three weeks of ageing to the speci- 


fications of the chef, those meats Qaim 


slated for steaks and chops were 
taken out of their bags and broken 














1) Meats are fabricated as soon as they are received at 
Del Pero Mondon plant. Fabricated cuts are vacuum- 
packaged in Cryovac bags and put in boxes. Then they 
age in inventory, with protection against shrinkage and 
spoilage. 2) After ageing, bags are removed and meats 
are cut into controlled portions. When excess fat is 
trimmed off, steaks and chops are weighed and grouped 
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on “‘lazy susan.’’ 3) Four to six portions of a kind, with 
ticket showing weight of each, are wrapped in special 
film. Packages then are conveyed through two tunnel 
where film is sealed securely and shrunk tightly around 
meat. 4) Wrapped cuts are put in boxes for further pro- 
tection and convenience. Portion cuts in boxes are quick- 
frozen in plate freezer at temperature of about — 50°F. 
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5) Refrigerated trucks deliver Del Pero Mondon meats to 
Olympics and other customers. 6) Unwrapping package 
of portion-cut sirloin steaks in kitchen of Olympic Village 
are (I. tor.) : Joseph Herrmann, who was the only butch- 


down further into portion cuts. A 
special adjustable saw was used for 
this operation to obtain the exact 
thickness and for weight control. 
Excess fat was trimmed off and 
the steaks and chops were sorted 
into groups of equal kind and 
weight. The individual portions were 
wrapped, quickly and loosely, in a 
special film. Four to six cuts were 
rapped together, along with a small 
ticket showing the weight of each. 
The packages then were con- 
veyed through a sealing tunnel and 
a shrink tunnel for a secure seal 
and a tight wrap. For complete pro- 
tection and convenience in handling, 
the wrapped portion cuts next were 
placed in cardboard boxes holding 
from 6 to 10 lbs. each, with three 
layers to a box. 
Finally, the boxed portion cuts 
were put into a plate freezer where 
the meats were frozen quickly at 


@—45° or —50° F., again following 


specifications of the chef. This freez- 
ing process, Rasmussen explains, 
keeps meat molecules small, which 
means they won’t break open in 
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thawing later and the meat won’t 
bleed and lose its vitamins, nutriti- 
ous values or its red color. 

Hugo Del Pero points out that be- 
cause the meats had total protec- 
tion against shrinkage and spoilage 
during the entire ageing and holding 
time, production could be started far 
in advance and scheduled during 
regular working hours with only the 
regular work force. There was none 
of the hectic and costly overtime 
that has been characteristic of many 
purveyor plants. Even when the 
Olympic kitchen did ask for special 
rush orders, they always could be 
filled from inventory and never re- 
quired off-hour butchering or addi- 
tional temporary help. 

EXACT-COST MENUS: At 
Olympic Village, only one butcher 
was hired for the entire operation. 
He was 77-year-old Joseph Herr- 
mann of San Francisco, well known 
in the restaurant trade and brought 
out of retirement for this job. 

“If we had to buy loins, rounds, 
New York strips, ete., and hang 
them and cut them here,” Rasmus- 





er hired for entire operation; Peter Rasmussen, executive 
chef, and Don Hubbard, Del Pero plant manager. 7) 
Chef Rasmussen cooks steaks. 8) Chow time at Olympic 
Village. 9) Athletes with hearty appetites ‘‘dig in.”’ 





sen said when interviewed at Squaw 
Valley, “I would need at least six 
more butchers and a lot more space. 
One butcher to feed almost 3,000 
people three times a day is a fan- 
tastic ratio, but one is all we need. 
I figure that by buying my meats 
packaged and oven-ready, I save not 
only the salaries of at least six 
butchers, but lots of expensive time 
and confusion, at least 10 per cent 
on shrink and even more on trim.” 

By buying only oven-ready meats, 
the chef was able to plan exact- 
cost menus in detail far in advance 
and order exactly what he wanted 
to serve. This gave him the flexi- 
bility and speed needed to please 
everyone concerned in this quick- 
feed, high-quality operation. At the 
same time, he was assured an un- 
interrupted flow of meats for use 
when they were needed. 

Del Pero Mondon, which was 
started in 1920 by Hugo’s father, 
Joseph Del Pero, now sells its Flav- 
or-Guard brand portion-cut meats 
throughout northern California, Ari- 
zona and Honolulu. 
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Where State Meat Inspection Is Headed 


By EDWARD R. SWEM and BETTY STEVENS 


A Pie ss is beginning to feel 
like a second home to leaders 
of the Kansas Independent 

Meat Packers Association. Since 
KIMPA was organized in May, 1956, 
the association has been dedicated 
to the goal of mandatory state-paid 
meat inspection to replace the in- 
effectual voluntary packer-financed 
program that now passes for meat 
inspection in the state. 

The neophytes who began the pil- 
grimage to the state capital four 
years ago to enlist the support of 
legislators and officials of the State 
Board of Health will return to Tope- 
ka next year seasoned in the trials 
and tribulations of lawmaking but 
more resolute than ever that Kansas 
consumers shall be protected from 
unwholesome meat. 

While the Board of Health, which 
administers the present voluntary 
program, has approved KIMPA- 
sponsored mandatory proposals in 
the past and endorsed them before 
various legislative committees, the 
state association this year for the 
first time has the agency’s assur- 
ance that it not only will seek en- 
actment of a mandatory law in 1961 
but also will present to the 1961 
legislature a $225,000 budget re- 
quest for state-wide, state-paid 
meat inspection. 

“This would mean that the one- 
third of all meat now consumed by 
Kansas families with no inspection 
would be inspected,” KIMPA presi- 
dent Carl L. Fanestil of Fanestil 
Packing Co., Emporia, points out. 

Adds Emporia attorney James W. 
Putnam, who has served as counsel- 
secretary of KIMPA since its in- 
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ception: “Each time any state takes 
a step forward toward mandatory, 
state-paid meat inspection, it helps 
everyone else working for the same 
cause.” 

The NP’s survey of packer lead- 
ers and administrative agencies in 
the 50 states indicates that the legis- 





SECOND IN SERIES of articles on 
state meat laws based on 50- 
state National Provisioner survey. 
The first article in last week's 
NP took up the present state of 
state meat inspection. 











latures of at least a dozen states 
will be asked to enact new manda- 
tory meat inspection laws in 1961, 
while in many other states law- 
makers will be asked to appropriate 
adequate funds to finance existing 
programs. 

INSPECTION BILLS LIKELY: 
In addition to Kansas, states in 
which mandatory legislation is 
likely to be introduced include New 
York, Michigan, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, 
Colorado, Ohio, Maine, West Virgi- 
nia and Minnesota. 

Any action in New Jersey next 
year may hinge on the fate of a 
bill (A-55) now pending in the 
Assembly, which is in recess until 
September 12. The bill, referred to 
the Assembly’s health and welfare 
committee headed by Mrs. Made- 
line A. Williams of East Orange, 
would broaden the State Depart- 
ment of Health’s inspection authori- 
ty and support New Jersey’s year- 


o- 


old mandatory meat and poultry 
inspection program with state funds. 
Packers now pay the full costs of 
inspection. A-55 would provide 
$350,000 for the first year of the 
state-paid program. 

In Oklahoma, a subcommittee of 
the State Legislative Council’s agri- 
culture committee has just agreed 
after several months of study to 
recommend a compulsory meat in- 
spection program phased over a two- 
or three-year period. The present 
voluntary program administered by 
the State Department of Agriculture 
covers only 27 of the 111 slaughter- 
ing plants in Oklahoma. Under the 
compulsory plan, the state would 
finance the entire program at a cost 
of $285,000 to $500,000 a year. The 
state now pays $100,000 annually, or 
about 80 per cent of the cost, with 
packers paying the balance. 

The subcommittee study was un- 
dertaken at the request of the Okla- 


homa Independent Meat Packers As-@% 


sociation. State Senator Byron 
Dacus of Gotebo, chairman of the 
subcommittee, said that the group 
is making its reeommendation “sole- 
ly in the interest of public health.” 
The state association also notes that 
the present system places state-in- 
spected packers at a disadvantage 
since out-of-state packers shipping 
into Oklahoma are inspected by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
no expense to them other than the 
few cents per year the federal pro- 
gram costs every taxpayer. 


The North Carolina Meat Packers” 


Association voted unanimously at 
that group’s last annual meeting to 
continue its efforts to gain a uniform 
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PRESCO seasonings and cures 

will give improved color, texture and flavor 

to your meat products — 

As-@o7® the natural color, fine texture and superb flavor 5 
demanded by those who appreciate fine foods. 





Our advanced scientific and technological achievements 
| in meat processing products and methods 
give packers the utmost in efficiency, yield and profits. 


* PRESCO SEASONINGS 


Among the many products for meat processing : PRESCO FLASH CURE 
originated in our research laboratories are the famous - PRESCO PICKLING SALT 


- BOARS HEAD SUPER SEASONINGS 


‘PRESERVALINE...non: oF PRESCO propucrts 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Since 1877 
FLEMINGTON + NEW JERSEY CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Montour, Ltd., Montreal 12 
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accomodate LARG = hams 


The Mepaco mold will handle any size . . . from two or 
three very small hams up to large of 22 lbs. green weight. 
Use green hams of the lowest price, regardless of size. With 
any size ham or hams, fill the mold with extra pieces. 
Fill it to the top . . . Mepaco’s exclusive Spring-Tension 
lid takes no room inside the mold. 


A Mepaco 4” x 4” x 27” mold yields a ham 50% 
longer, which saves 50% in labor and end-piece waste. ew 
Similar savings in sizes: 3%" x 374"; 37%" x62"; 42” 

x 4%)", 





Hams from a Mepaco mold are smooth, solid, firm 
and won't break up, which is ideal for high speed slicers. 
Square ends avoid costly waste in trimming. Excess gela- 





MEPACO HAM FORMER is expressly designed for use with 


Mepaco Ham Molds. Complete operation requires less than 30 : P ’ 
seconds. Product is uniformly square and firm, with fat located tin and excess cure not trapped in mold, due to Mepaco's 


as desired. exclusive escape vents (patent applied for). 
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state meat inspection law supported 
by public finances. The board of 
directors was authorized to arrange 
for legal counsel and to make an ad- 
ditional assessment on the members 
to cover the expenses of the cam- 
paign for state-paid inspection. 
Charles McEnally of New Bern Pro- 

gvision Co., New Bern, N. C., is pres- 
ident of the association. 

Under the present voluntary law 
enacted by the North Carolina legis- 
lature in 1957, the 18 state-inspected 
plants must pay the full cost of about 
$82,500 a year. (The North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture adminis- 
ters the state meat inspection pro- 
gram, rather than the Department 
of Health, which is listed incorrect- 
ly as the supervisory agency in the 
table on page 22 of the August 20 
NP.) Strong support for a compul- 
sory program has come from the 
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North Carolina State Board of Agri- 
' culture. The board several months 
ago approved a budget request of 
nearly $300,000 for each year of the 
1961-63 biennium to carry out man- 
; datory meat and poultry inspection, 
announcing that it will seek enabling 
legislation in the 1961 session. 
“MOST URGENT” NEED CITED: 
The need for an adequate manda- 
tory inspection program for live- 
stock and poultry slaughtered, pro- 
cessed and sold in North Carolina 
“is most urgent.” Agriculture Com- 
missioner L. Y. Ballentine said in a 
brief exvlaining the budget request 
submitted to the state Advisory 
Budget Commission. Pointing out 
that only three North Carolina meat 
packing plJants are federally in- 
spected, Commissioner Ballentine 
explained: “This means that a large 
volume of the meats and meat prod- 
ucts sold in the state is not in- 
spected.” 
He emphasized: “The consumers 
of meat and meat products in the 








state are entitled to the health pro- 
tection that mandatory insvection 


OwrrQwould afford.” The brief also as- 


serted that manv small plants in 
Narth Carolina 
with  federallv 


“cannot comvete 
insvected plants 


1 without selling inferior products at 


reduced prices.” 

In announcing plans to introduce 
legislation that would set up a state- 
wide meat insvection system in 
South Carolina, J. Bate Harvey, state 
representative from York County, 
declared that the state does not even 
have a law to prevent the sale of 
meat from an animal that has died 

Ow disease. Other sources indicate 

‘that the state has a meat inspection 
law on the books but funds have 
never been appropriated for it. 

Officials of the New York State 
Meat Packers Association have 
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spent about as much time in Albany 
as KIMPA leaders have in Topeka 
in their efforts to bring order out of 
the chaos created by the entangled 
New York regulatory setup. 
Licensing jurisdiction over physi- 
cal structure and equipment of 
plants in New York is vested in the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. A permissive meat inspec- 
tion program in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1957, is administered by the 
State Health Department, but local 
health districts conduct the inspec- 
tions. The state pays 50 per cent of 
the inspection costs in counties that 


TO ALL 
PACKER LEADERS 


@ We endorse ‘lift’? as an ex- 
cellent slogan for the entire 
packing industry in the 1960s. 


@ Elevating the industry 
knowledge and skills of employ- 
es—lifting their interest in the 
important work to be done—is 
a sure way to improve job per- 
formance and help get profits 
up where they belong. 


@ Today’s management keeps 
on top of industry trends and 
profit-building developments by 
reading 


The National Provisioner 


@ Give a “‘lift’ to each key 
man—present or potential—on 
your team by seeing to it that he 
has his own copy of the Provi- 
sioner. The small investment may 
pay big dividends the first week. 
Single subscriptions ...$6 each 
Company club of five or more 
(separate addresses), $4.50 
each 

Company club of 25 or more 
(separate addresses), $3 each 


@ Send in your list today to 
The National Provisioner, 15 
West Huron st., Chicago 10, Ill. 











have joined the state program, and 
the other 50 per cent is paid, de- 
pending upon local agreement, by 
the packer or the county or shared 
by both. Cities or towns in counties 
that have not joined the state pro- 
gram may apply to come under the 
program but in that case the in- 
spected packer must pay 100 per 
cent of the cost. 

That overlapping jurisdictional 
maze spurred the birth of the New 
York State Meat Packers Associa- 
tion at the end of 1957, with the goal 
of compulsory, uniform, state-wide 
inspection under a single agency and 
financed wholly by the state. 

WHO ELSE BUT—? When even 
further legal entanglement was 
threatened in this year’s legislative 
session by humane slaughter and 
meat tagging bills, the latter being a 
scare measure aimed at livestock fed 
chemical additives, (neither bill 
passed), the state association ap- 
pealed directly to Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller and won a strong ally 
for simplified compulsory inspection. 

Association leaders will sit down 
with state officials this fall to confer 
on provisions of an administrative 
bill to be introduced in the 1961 
legislature. The bill promised by 
the governor would delegate all in- 
spection functions to one agency, 
either health or agriculture. Inspec- 
tion regulations and procedures 
would be compulsory and uniform 
throughout the state, and packers 
would not have to pay more than 
half the amount they now pay. 
(Those paying nothing at present 
still wouldn’t have to pay anything.) 

NYSMPA president Jerome B. 
Harrison of C. A. Durr Packing Co., 
Inc., Utica, counsel J. L. Deutsch 
end executive secretary Abe Kra- 
mer, both of Woodstock, and other 
association leaders point out that the 
consolidation of inspection functions 
under a single agency and uni- 
formity of procedures would reduce 
inspection costs greatly and that to- 
tal cost payment by the state would 
result in far greater protection for 
both public and packer. In confer- 
ences with the governor’s committee 
and with legislators, it has been es- 
timated that the entire cost of in- 
spection would total about $2,000,- 
000, according to Harrison, who de- 
scribes this figure as “quite a low 
public price to pay for so important 
a public health measure as meat 
inspection.” 

WHICH AGENCY? The question 
of which state agency should ad- 
minister a meat inspection program 
poses a real problem in many states. 
In at least three states that now 
have no meat inspection systems— 

[Continued on page 26] 
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SHORT AND NIMBLE TO NIP HIGH COSTS 


FOR EASY WHEELING AND 
WHOPPING PAYLOADS— 
STRAPPING NEW 

CHEVROLET LOPS! seven sn sx 


They’re real fancy Dans, these big new Chevies—experts at swivel-hipping through the tight spots, 
‘getting big loads out on time. They make traffic jam jockeying look easy, but don’t let this light- 
footed nonchalance fool you. Chevy LCF’s are all truck, too, powered and muscled to keep costs down 
on the roughest, toughest runs. 





< 90” BBC <orenengemntil s When a Chevrolet LCF goes to work, hurry-up hauls 
; run slick as a whistle. You reap the benefits of extra 
cargo capacity, easier handling . . . better weight 
distribution that jumps up payloads, and easy engine 
accessibility that cuts the cost of servicing. 
And, of course, you profit by all the other premium 
advantages offered by Chevrolet trucks and no others. 
New Torsion-Spring Ride, for example, with amazing 
jolt-free wheel action that speeds up trip times, cuts 
truck wear and maintenance expense. Or the new 
sturdy-built cabs that stand up to almost anything and 
make hauling a soft touch for drivers. There’s real 
goods under that short LCF hood, too—famous 
Chevrolet 6-cylinder or V8 power that eats up the 
miles but goes light on gas. : 
It’s all yours in any Chevy LCF you select, and they 
@ Short build with big advantages. Chevrolet LCF’s | come in many sizes so that you can’t miss getting one 
measure only 90 inches from bumper to back of cab. _— that fits your operation. Cab-to-axle dimensions range 
That means you can use a bigger body, or pullalonger from 60 to 136 inches to take bodies from 8 to 20 feet 
trailer, while staying within legal length limits. With in length. G.V.W.’s start at 14,000 lbs. and go all the 
extra size in the payload area, you can count on bigger = way up to 25,000 lbs. Your dealer will tune you in on 
cargoes, bigger profits. And here’s the main reason § the whole Chevy LCF story, including some extra good 
you can’t beat a Chevy LCF for fleet, easy maneuvering: © news about price, so you'll want to be seeing him soon. 
short wheelbase reduces the turning circle diameter ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
by a full 3 feet! Michigan. 


" 1960 CHEVROLET STURDI-BILI TRUCKS Aang 
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ITH the constant flow of new 

consumer packages and prod- 
ucts introduced into retail self-serv- 
ice food cases, a sausage kitchen also 
must revise its packages periodi- 
cally, according to Robert Petz, sales 
manager, Peters Sausage Co., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

If the firm fails to change its pack- 
age, either in design or color, it 
runs the risk of allowing the pack- 
age to grow “stale.” While a quality 
product is needed to hold repeat 
business, package face-lifting is a 
must to prevent sales volume ero- 
sion by competitive newness, ac- 
cording to Petz. 

Seven years ago the firm was 
among the first to use black as the 
basic package color. In the most re- 
cent package changeover the com- 
pany has shifted from this heavy 
color to a light pastel—turquoise. 
This choice was made for two rea- 
sons: 1) pastels are in vogue at the 
moment and 2) by contrast, the col- 
or achieves a maximum of newness. 

In designing the new package 
Peters retained transition recogni- 
tion by incorporating black as the 
color for its logo. The name, Peters, 
is printed in white on a black back- 
ground, creating an immediate re- 
call for customers who have asso- 
ciated the firm’s product with the 
black-colored package, J. Harold 
Peters, president, observes. 

The design incorporated the firm’s 
trademark, Peter the Wiener, who 
is dressed in a tuxedo with a silk 
hat, cane and spats. It was employed 
previously on several packages, such 
as the firm’s sliced bacon and frank- 
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Packages Get That Way, 


Says Peters of Detroit 


ROBERT PETZ, sales manager of 
Peters Sausage Co., points to pack- 
ages and labels in which basic color 
recently has been changed from 
black to turquoise. He says changing 
times require frequent revisions in 
design of meat product packages. 


furters. Now the trademark’s rec- 
ognition value has been extended to 
the entire line, including the heat 
seal labels used on sliced luncheon 
meat packages. Since the character 
originally was selected for its anima- 
tion possibilities, management now 
is using it on the full package line 
so when television commercials are 
built around its activities, the line 
will benefit from the sales message, 
Petz reasons. 

The firm’s bacon package is of 
the window fold type that is over- 
wrapped with a clear film. Area sur- 
rounding the window carries the 
new turquoise color, with one win- 
dow edge carrying the black trade 
name logo; the trademark is adja- 
cent to it. The product name is 
printed on the bottom in light red. 

Another feature of the package is 
an unrestricted area provided for 
the price. In the right-hand corner 
is the word “price.” There is no is- 
land to contain this printing. 

The differences in various mark- 
ing devices and in the handwriting 
of the stock clerks inserting the 
price frequently required more 
space than was allotted in the is- 
land, marring the appearance of the 
package to a degree. Now if the clerk 
has heavy crayon or writes in large 
characters, he has plenty of room in 
which to place a legible price. 

The back side of the new bacon 
package contains three white islands 
on the turquoise background; one 
large island at the top and two 
smaller ones below. A product list- 
ing of other items in the Peters line 
is located along the outer side of 
the package and between the islands. 
The islands carry a product mes- 
sage for the bacon and an invitation 
to try the company’s other products 
as well as ideas for cooking. 


The other cartons in the firm’s 
line—pork sausage and lard—fea- 
ture the same type of package design 
and presentation. 

Labels for the various sliced 
luncheon meats carry product and 
brand identification on the turquoise 
background. Since they have a 
smaller area, the firm’s name, the 
trademark and product identifica- 
tion have about the same size value. 
In self-service displays, the pack- 
age has to compete with other items 
in the firm’s line and often against 
competitive products. The message 
positioning of the firm’s name on the 
top, the product identification in the 
center and the trademark to the side 
present the sales message in the de- 
sired manner, i.e., the trademark 
emphasizes the brand name, sales 
manager Petz says. 

Printing virtually covers the en- 
tire face of the label, but because 
of the proper combination of color 
values, it does not have a cluttered 
appearance, according to the Peters 
company sales manager. 

Now that the company has its 
packaging selection solved, manage- 
ment is further streamlining its 
packaging operations, reports J. 
Harold Peters. 


Folding Cartons Seminar 


Folding cartons will be the subject 
of a special seminar September 14 
at the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, sponsored by the Packag- 
ing Institute, New York City. A 
panel will discuss machinery and 
production line problems, coatings 
and adhesives, plastic-paperboard 
combinations, folding cartons vs. 
other packaging forms and specific 
problems encountered in packaging 
certain commodities. 


Meat Jobbers to Convene 

The Pacific Coast Meat Jobbers 
Association, Inc., has set its 1960 
convention for Thursday through 
Saturday, October 27-29, in Las 
Vegas, Nev. Edward J. Dollard is 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, with headquarters located in 
San Francisco, California. 
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Livestock Hauling Schedules 
Tailored for YOU...FREE! 
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This service will help you 
take full advantage of reduced 
rates and faster outbound rail 
and truck schedules from Chicago. 
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Tailored schedules will help you gear your Chicago buy 

to plant production schedules. We will tell you the 

: scheduled running time from the Chicago Stock Yards 

ject | to your siding or truck unloading dock .. . giving you 
14 | both the schedules and rates. 
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FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY TO: 
Chicago Stock Yards 


These order buyers will buy for you on a straight 116 Exchange Bldg., Chicago 9, Ill. 


agency basis. 

and CATTLE 

— L. W. Budd & Co. Huffman & Hutcheson 
ard Degen & Amschler Moog & Greenwald 
pin Doud & Keefer H. Shannon & N. Siegel 


sing HOGS 
L. W. Budd & Co. Chicago Order Buyers, Inc. 
e Samuel Keating & Son 


Name 





Peres ee ee 


Address 





Prefer: ([) Rail 0) Truck C) Both 

Arrival Time Preferred 

Plant Located on: [7] R.R. Mainline [J R.R. Branch Line 
0 Connecting R.R. Highway only 





980 The only charges you pay are the buying commissions 
ugh approved by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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oe ’ It pays packers to buy at the 


cia- 


1 in CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 
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State Inspection Plans 
[Continued from page 21] 


Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin—the 
health and agricultural agencies have 
sponsored separate bills in the past 
with health officials urging packer- 
paid voluntary programs under their 
jurisdictions and agriculture officials 
seeking state-financed mandatory 
inspection to tie in with their animal 
disease control work. The _ inter- 
agency conflict over regulatory au- 
thority clouded the arguments for 
meat inspection in these states, and 
the public health issue got lost. 

Something similar may happen in 
Minnesota, where the State Commis- 
sion on Agricultural Problems has 
been considering a meat inspection 
bill for recommendation to the 1961 
state legislature. 

Explains Thomas Johnson, exec- 
utive secretary of the commission: 
“Members of the commission are 
generally convinced of the need for 
a meat inspection law, as indeed 
they have been for some time. How- 
ever, there remains to be solved the 
problem of whether the law should 
be administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, Dairy and Food or 
the Livestock Sanitary Board. Until 
this question is resolved, we will 
probably not have a meat inspection 
law in Minnesota.” 

In the 31 states that now have 
meat inspection systems, THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER learned, 17 (soon 
to be 18) of the inspection programs 
are administered by the state agri- 
culture department, nine by the 
health agency, four (dropping to 
three) by a livestock sanitary board 
and one by an entirely new breed 
of administrative agency—a depart- 
ment of consumer protection. The 
supervisory setup will change in 
Florida on January 1, 1961, when 
the Florida Livestock Board, now 
an independent state agency in 
charge of the mandatory inspection 
program, will become the division 
of animal industry within the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

The trend, which has_ packer 
support, is for the agricultural agen- 
cy to be designated as the meat in- 
spection body in the state, as it is 
on the federal level. Not only does 
this enable the farm agency to detect 
diseases at the point of slaughter 
and trace the animals back to the 
source for more effective disease 
control, but state agricultural offi- 
cials also have better lines of com- 
munication with the USDA to keep 
them abreast of developments at the 
federal level, the Virginia Meat 
Packers Association pointed out in 
1958 when it was instrumental in 
getting that state’s voluntary meat 
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inspection program shifted from the 
health agency to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

State agricultural officials also 
seem to see more readily that it is 
both unwise and unfair for packers 
to have to pay inspection costs. 

NEW BREED: Whether the new 
State Department of Consumer Pro- 
tection in Connecticut will “catch 
on” elsewhere remains to be seen. 
A proposal to establish a consumers’ 
department at the federal level this 
year was opposed at Congressional 
hearings by spokesmen from various 
federal agencies who emphasized the 
wide variety of existing regulatory 
programs now carried out to protect 
the consumer. 

The new Connecticut department 
was established under legislation 
passed in 1959 to consolidate the in- 
spection and regulatory duties of 
several state agencies, including the 
Department of Agriculture, Food and 
Drug Commission, Pharmacy Com- 
mission and Athletic Commission. 
Harold Clark, formerly with the in- 
dependent Connecticut Food and 
Drug Commission, heads the food 
division of new State Department 
of Consumer Protection. 

Procedurewise, this could be a step 
in the right direction for Connecti- 
cut. Under the former setup, the 
State Department of Agriculture was 
in charge of the meat inspection 
program, which is voluntary at the 
state level. The Food and Drug 
Commission had authority over meat 
processing plants. Inspection of 
kosher meat was conducted by the 
State Police Department since the 
kosher meat statute was a general 
law not assigned to any agency and 
only the State Police Department 
can enforce general laws. 

However, the new legislation set- 
ting up the State Department of Con- 
sumer Protection made no change 
in the substantive laws, which 
fall short of standards recommended 
for real protection. Ante and post 
mortem inspection at slaughtering 
plants will continue to be carried 
out by inspectors recommended by 
local health districts and licensed 
by the state. Presumably, the local 
government pays the costs of in- 
spection, but some require reim- 
bursement from the inspected pack- 
ers. Connecticut has about 50 red 
meat slaughterhouses and 60 meat 
processing plants. Supervision of 
meat processing apparently will con- 
tinue to be intermittent. 

In a less sweeping realignment, the 
Massachusetts division of food and 
drugs in the State Department of 
Public Health, which administers 
mandatory meat inspection carried 
out by local authorities, was trans- 


ferred last August to a new bureau 
of consumer product protection 
within the same department. State 
Health Commissioner Alfred L. Fre- 
chette said the shift was made “to 
provide greater health protection for 
Massachusetts consumers.” 

MORE PLANS: Jealousy in the 
administration of meat inspection 


isn’t confined to the state level. A 


Texas packer now operating under 
local inspection informed the NP 
that he would like to go under the 
state program. The city inspector 
who supervises his plant in a per- 
functory fashion, however, “froze” 
at the suggestion of state inspec- 
tion so the packer feels it will be 
healthier for him to stay under the 
local program unless state inspec- 
tion becomes mandatory. A recent 
crackdown on substandard packers 
selling uninspected and falsely rep- 
resented meat in several Colorado 
counties, as well as legitimate pack- 
er discontent over county trade 
barriers, point to compulsory state 
inspection proposals in Colorado. 
State packers organizations work- 
ing for mandatory state-paid inspec- 
tion also include the young Michigan 
Meat Packers Association, headed 
by Charles Watson of Vogt Packing 
Co., Flint; the West Virginia Meat 
Packers Association, which succeed- 
ed in getting a new plant licensing 
program passed in 1959 as a step to- 
ward inspection; the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Meat Packers, and the Maine 
Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. The Washington State Meat 
Packers Association, which got the 
mandatory inspection program it 
wanted passed in 1959, but no appro- 
priation, now is among groups work- 
ing industriously to get favorable ac- 
tion on adequate state financing. 
Most of the packer groups have 
made considerable progress in get- 
ting across the need for meat in- 
spection in their states. The KIMPA 
proposal, for example, now has the 
support of about two dozen other 


Kansas organizations, including ma- @°=*" 


jor health, veterinary, civic and 
women’s groups. Latest to endorse 
the KIMPA goal is the commodity 
group of the Kansas Farm Bureau. 
Although hopeful that 1961 will be 
“The Year” for mandatory, state- 
paid inspection, proponents aren’t 
making any flat predictions with 
elections coming up that could de- 
pose some of their champions in the 
state capitols. KIMPA, for one, is 
encouraging members to discuss the 
need for inspection with all candi- 
dates and is planning an October 
meeting in Hutchinson to coordinate 
the educational campaign. 
(NEXT WEEK: How one state got 
going. The Illinois story.) 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 








appear below as follows: 


Current Gain In Meat Production Slackens 


The recent gains in production of meat eased considerably last week 
as volume produced under federal inspection for the period at 414,000,- 
000 Ibs. was only about 1,000,000 Ibs. larger than for the previous week. 
However, with beef production continuing at a strong pace, volume last 
week was about 8 per cent larger than the 383,000,000 Ibs. produced in 
the same period of last year. Slaughter of all livestock except cattle, 
scored small gains since the previous week and compared with last year, 
only slaughter of hogs, was down. Cattle kill numbered about 53,000 
head above the count a year earlier, while that of hogs was down by 
about 43,000 head. Estimated slaughter and meat production by classes 





Lambs, 369,561. 





BEEF PORK 
Week Ended Number Pr i (Excl. lard) 
M‘s Mil. Ibs. Number Production 
M‘s Mil. Ibs. 
Aug. er oe 395 232.7 1,135 156.6 
Aug. Bile) ROMP a ier ive beware 395 233.8 1,115 155.2 
ee. Te BO ecaceccwaviess 342 203.4 1,178 157.8 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
M‘s Mil. Ibs. Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
Aug. Bee NO asd bs da Site weiner 95 11.9 280 12.6 414 
Aug. SO eer Seer 92 11.8 275 12.4 413 
Aug. OE eile eiieew cae 88 11.2 238 10.7 383 


1950-60 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and 


1950-60 LOW WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and 
: Lambs, 137,677. 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 
Week Ended CATTLE 
Live Dressed Live Dressed 
Aug. le) RMR, io OSS were caravans 1,025 589 240 138 
Aug. Ag. ree rare 1,030 592 242 139 
Aug. So ere ee rar ee 1,032 595 233 134 
SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 
Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dressed Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
gs AGI icles bers Harms 220 125 94 45 — 38.6 
MOS Ft OO ois ose erdnacars 225 128 94 45 sos 37.9 
Aug. SE SU ecevicccreenues 222 127 94 45 13.6 37.2 








Canadian Pork Production, 
Hog Numbers Drop Sharply 

Canadian hog slaughter declined 
markedly during the first half of 
1960 and is expected to continue 
sharply below a year earlier, at 
least until late winter and spring, 
when the 1960 fall pig crop begins 
to be marketed in volume, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. During January-June 1960, 
inspected hog slaughter dropped 16 
per cent from a year earlier. Car- 
cass weight production was down 
18 per cent at 543,000,000 Ibs. 

Canadian hog numbers (exclud- 
ing Newfoundland) on June 1 were 
estimated at 5,483,000 head, 20 per 
cent below a year earlier. The 
spring pig crop (December 1, 1959- 
May 31, 1960) was 4,225,000 head, 
21 per cent fewer than last year. 
Pigs saved per sow increased slight- 
ly from last year to 7.71. 

Farmers’ intentions on June 1 
were for 543,900 sows to farrow 
during the fall season (June 1- 
November 30), 9 per cent fewer than 
last year. However, farrowings in 
the first three months of the fall 
season are expected to increase. 
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Hog production increased sharply 
during 1957 and 1958 because of 
high hog prices, abundant supplies 
of feed grains and relatively high 
support prices. Hog slaughter rose 
from 6,500,000 head in 1957 to 9,- 
900,000 in 1959. The kill in 1959 was 
only exceeded in 1943 and 1944. 

Hog prices dropped to support 
levels in the fall of 1958 and al- 
though price supports were reduced 
$2 per cwt carcass basis, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1959, market prices continued 
below supports until the spring of 
1960. Prices in 1959 averaged the 
lowest in 12 years, but rose last 
spring and this summer. 


CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 
Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
Canada in July, 1960-59, as report- 
ed by the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture: 


July 1960 July 1959 
GUN oni. vswnwersieice-ccousete 154,034 137,347 
RIE cies Oca scicadanues 51,473 47,959 
ee mer Pere rere c 395,156 538,778 
GON (sitacaserssccwederuee 33,271 32,319 


Average dressed weights of live- 
stock were as follows: 


July 1960 July 1959 
GM Wi dew ce see ecukaue 519.3 lbs. 525.2 Ibs. 
CR Yee ev eWheek eas chew 139.1 Ibs. 132.3 Ibs. 
SE C45 A aa neecccecun 169.2 Ibs 164.5 Ibs. 
BE We anicad-wVeun ssesedees 43.9 lbs. 45.5 Ibs. 


Disturbed Sheepmen Gather 
To ‘Blow Off Steam’ At 100th 
Yearly Confab Of Cal. Group 


Sheepmen, a bit apprehensive as 
to the future of the industry in the 
face of huge imports of foreign lamb 
and mutton and the lower prices on 
the home market, gathered to dis- 
cuss and air their mutual problems 
at the recent 100th annual conven- 
tion of the California Wool Growers 
Association in San Francisco. 

Dr. G. Burton Wood, head of the 
animal husbandry department, Ore- 
gon State College, told the sheepmen 
that imported New Zealand and 
Australian frozen lamb and mutton 
and live lamb shipments are indeed 
a deterrent to the American sheep 
industry and that they are in direct 
competition to the domestic product. 

Most foreign lamb has been dis- 
counted 15 per cent to 20 per cent 
or more, he stated, and there is a 
growing interest in foreign meat. 
The quality of the New Zealand 
lamb is excellent, he added, and it 
definitely has a depressing effect on 
the market. 

The real competition to lamb, 
however, is beef and poultry. Every 
retailer, he said, knows that every 
foot of shelf space is worth $128 a 
year profit and he is not going to fill 
it with a product that the housewife 
will not accept. 

He warned the sheepmen that the 
American consumer is the most de- 
manding, most critical and most 
spoiled individual in the world. 

The United States sheep industry 
must meet the challenge. Sheepmen 
must study competition so he can 
better produce and better merchan- 
dise his product. He recommended 
an industry fact finding committee 
so that the industry fully under- 
stands all facts about domestic pro- 
duction and marketing and also 
foreign lamb production. 

Don Clyde, president, American 
Sheep Producers Council, expressed 
the necessity of getting the industry 
up to date—in production, market- 
ing, advertising and promotion. “We 
must gear our product to meet the 
competition for space on the retailers 
shelf. If we don’t present a product 
which appeals to the discriminating 
housewife, we will lose our place in 
the growing market for foodstuffs,” 
he indicated. 

As a group, the sheep growers 
went on record as strongly in favor 
of higher tariffs and on import 
quotas on lamb and mutton. 
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Changes In Meat Consumption 


Trends Traced In USDA Study 


A fourth of the money United 
States households spend for food 
used at home is for meat and almost 
a third of the total cash receipts 
from farming comes from the sale 
of meat animals, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Per capita consumption of meat 
today is about the same as it was 50 
years ago, but much higher than in 
the mid-1930s. Meat consumption 
has increased since the 1930’s con- 
currently with other farm products. 

During the last quarter-century, 
United States meat supplies in- 
creased faster than the population. 
Greater purchasing power resulted 
in increased meat buying. Ranking 
second only to bakeries in number 
of employes and third in the value 
added by its manufacture, the meat 
packing industry is one of the major 
food manufacturing industries in the 
country, USDA pointed out. 

Average consumption of meat 
per person is largest in the North- 
east and the West, and smallest in 
the South, the study indicated. 

Greater future demand for beef 
than for pork is indicated in projec- 
tions of utilization, with 11 per cent 
increase in per capita consumption 
on all farm foods and 16 per cent on 
meat animals from 1954 to 1980. As 
stronger demand for higher grades 
and better cuts are indicated in fu- 


ture meat consumption patterns, 
greater price spreads among cuts 
and grades will encourage further 
improvement in livestock, the USDA 
pointed out. 


USDA Makes Beef Marketing 
Study In Los Angeles Area 


Basic changes in beef production 
and marketing have raised new 
problems for the meat wholesaling 
and retailing industries in Los An- 
geles and further adjustments in 
the marketing system are needed, 
according to a research report just 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Los Angeles was chosen for a mar- 
ket “case study” to present a de- 
tailed picture of adjustments that 
have followed development of large- 
volume supermarket retailing and 
the rapid growth of the commercial 
cattle feeding industry in the West. 
Such changes have been especially 
evident in that area, but research- 
ers of USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service expect the findings 
will be useful in other areas where 
similar changes have taken place. 

Improvements in the pricing sys- 
tem further changes the meat pack- 
industry and adjustments in retail 
store practices are among sugges- 
tions made to improve efficiency in 
beef marketing. The study was part 
of a research program to improve 
marketing of farm products. 


AMI PROVISION STOCKS 

Provision stocks, as reported to 
the American Meat Institute, totaled 
125,900,000 Ibs. on Aug. 13. This vol- 
ume was 26 per cent above the 100,- 
100,000 Ibs. a year earlier. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 41,400,000 lbs. for an 11 
per cent drop from 46,400,000 Ibs. in 
stock about a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows 
stocks as percentages of holdings 
two weeks and a year earlier. 
HAMS: 


Capes, BPADG. .csccccces 100 86 

Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. . 88 251 

ners 91 171 
PICNICS: 

Cared, SPD... .icescccce 110 61 

Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. . 79 233 

TOGR) PIGMICS cc ccccccccves 84 147 
BELLIES: 

Lo oc errr 80 51 

Frozen for cure, D.S. ..... 120 164 


Cured, S.P.-D.C. ......... 101 85 

Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. . 81 151 
OTHER CURED MEATS: 

Cured and in cure ........ 96 98 

Frozen for cure .......... 82 88 

a re ee 88 93 
FAT BACKS: 

RN as baa oko ciesdicicees 96 104 
FRESH FROZEN: 

Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 

trimmings, other—total . 93 111 

TOT. ALL PORK MEATS ... 88 126 
EA SG TP. oc ckccccaes 100 89 
POE EVES occ cavccccec ee 97 74 


Meat Index Down Fraction 

Meat prices gave ground in the 
week ended August 16 as the aver- 
age wholesale prices index, as com- 
puted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, settled to 96.4 from 96.6 for 
the previous week. The average 
primary market price index declined 
to 119.3 from 119.4 in the period. 














DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


Pork sausage, bulk (icl., Ib.) 

ee. @43 
Pork saus; sheep cas., 

in 1-lb. package ...... 56 @60 
Franks, sheep casing, 

in 1-lb. package ...... 64 @70 
Franks, skinless ........ 51 @53 
Bologna, ring, bulk ....4912@56 
Bologna, a.c., bulk ...... 41 @44 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 37 @46 
Polish sausage, self- 

service pack. ........ 55 @72 
Smoked liver, n.c., bulk 51 @53 
New Eng. lunch spec. ..63 @69 
Olive loaf, bulk ........ 4614 @53 


Blood and tongue, n.c. 46142 @69 
Blood, tongue, a.c. ....4542@65 
Pepper loaf, bulk ...... 4914 @6614 
Pickle & Pimento loaf 4312 @53 
Bologna, a.c., sliced 

6, 7-0z. pack. doz. .... 2.65@3.60 
New Eng. lunch spec., 


sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. 4.05@4.92 
Olive loaf, 

sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. .. 3.00@3.84 
P.L. sliced, 6-0z., doz. . 2.85@4.80 
P&P loaf, sliced, 

G6, J-oz., Gomen ...... 2.85 @ 3.60 


DRY SAUSAGE 


(Sliced, 6-0z. package, Ib.) 


Cervelat, hog bungs ... 1.05@1.07 
IO nos once s en es 64@66 
NE oka thre Woks alee sed 89@91 
SIND. <6-6'0:0'6 62056 hae. 60:6 87@89 
ees 1.01@1.03 
Salami, Genoa style .... 1.12@1.14 
Salami, cooked ........ 55 @57 
re eee 91@93 
SIRE ecu ce hin 05% . 1.01@1.03 
0 91@1.03 
PEED 505 ne. casntus 62@64 
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CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 
Hams, to-be-cooked, 
14/16, wrapped .......... 48 
Hams, fully cooked, 
14/16, wrapped ........... 49 
Hams, to-be-cooked, 


SG/E6, Wrapped ..... 2.06 48 
Hams, fully cooked, 

BG/1S, WEERROE 2.0.2.0 e 49 
Bacon, fancy, de-rind, 

8/10 lbs. wrapped ........ 39 


Bacon, fancy sq. cut, seed- 

less, 10/12 lbs., wrapped 42 
Bacon, No. 1, sliced 1-Ib. 

heat seal, self-service pkg. 53 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bar- 
rels, bags, bales) 


Whole Ground 
96, 


Allspice, prime 86 
ere 99 1.01 
Chili pepper ...... ae 56 
Chili powder ...... F 56 
Cloves, Zanzibar .. 60 65 
Ginger, Jamaica ... 46 52 
Mace, fancy Banda _ 3.5) 3.90 
East Indies ...... ae 2.95 
Mustard flour, fancy “ 43 
ae SE rs ees . 38 
West Indies nutmeg 1.82 
Paprika, American, 
| ee re eee 52 
Paprika, Spanish, 

El RRO rere ae 67 
Cayenne pepper .... oe 63 
Pevper: 

Red, No. 1 ...... 56 
ee 77 80 
WE aS cutwansoe 97 1.04 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(Lel prices quoted to manu- 
facturers of sausage) 


Beef rounds: (Per set) 
Clear, 29/35 mm. ......1.35@1.40 
Clear, 35/38 mm. ......1.40@1.50 
Clear, 35/40 mm. ......1.20@1.40 
Clear, 38/40 mm. ......1.30@1.40 
Not clear, 40 mm./dn 80@ 85 
Not clear, 40 mm./up 90@ 95 

Beef weasands: (Each) 
No. 1, 24 in./up ...... 15@ 18 
No. 1, 22 in./up ...... 146@ 18 

Beef middles: (Per set) 
Ex. wide, 2% in./up ..3.75@3.85 
Spec. wide, 2% in. ....2.75@2.90 
Spec. med. 17%-2¥% in. .1.85@1.95 
Narrow, 1%-in./dn. ....1.15@1.20 

Beef bung caps: (Each) 
Clear, 5 in./up ...... 42@ 46 
Clear, 41-5 inch 32@ 36 
Clear, 4-4\% inch 21@ 22 
Clear, 3142-4 inch 17@ 19 

Beef bladders, salted: (Each) 
7% inch/up, inflated . 21 
614-714 inch, inflated . 12 
514-61 inch, inflated . 14 

Pork casings: (Per hank) 
29 mm./down ......... 4.35 @4.55 
See 4.35 @4.55 
se eee 3.35 @3.55 
gp 2 eee 2.70@2.85 
Bree Ts. cessncstes 2.25 @2.40 

Hog bungs: (Each) 
Sow, 3% inch cut ........ 62@64 
Export, 34 in. cut ........ 55 @57 
Large prime, 34 in. ...... 42@44 
Med. prime, 34 in. ...... 29@31 
Small PENS aviccccsccccce 16@19 
Middles, cap off ......... 72@74 
Skip Dungs ........2ceceee 11@12 
Runners, green .........- 15@20 


Sheep casings: (Per hank) 
ers 5.35 @5.45 
PE IS “eKnccudee das 5.25 @5.35 
|) Ser 4.15 @4.25 
kveduscccane 3.65 @3.75 
, 5 errr: 2.70@ 2.80 
RS aitieins ckcineee 1.35@1.45 

CURING MATERIALS 

Nitrite of soda, in 400-lb. (Cwt.) 
bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. $11.98 

Pure refined gran. 

TGPREO OF SOGR 26s. ccsces 5.65 

Pure refined powdered nitrate 
a _ SERS 

Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 

Chgo. gran. catlots, ton .. 30.50 

Rock salt in 100-lb. 
bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo. 28.50 

Sugar: 

Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y. .. 6.40 

Refined standard cane 
gran., delv’d. Chgo. ..... 9.81 

Packers curing sugar, 100- 
lb. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 

Este, OOS 29 ccc vevcwces 9.00 

Dextrose, regular: 

Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .. 7.96 
Ex-warehouse, Chicago .... 8.11 


SEEDS AND HERBS 
Whole Ground 
38 


(Lel., Ib.) 

Caraway seed ........ 33 
Cominos seed ........ 40 
Mustard seed 

WE «False ncaa,s.ssies 25 

yellow Amer. ...... 25 
SIC ina Ne cows ies’ 37 
Coriander, 

Morocco, No. 1 .... 24 
Marjoram, French .... 54 
Sage, Dalmatian, 

BG OR Fe wevteectens 59 


45 


46 


28 
63 


66 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 




















S 
— CHICAGO | NEW YORK 
»taled Aug. 23, 1960 | Aug. 24, 1960 
3 vol- CARCASS BEEF BEEF PRODUCTS | CARCASS BEEF AND CuTS FANCY MEATS 
100,- Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) (rozen, carlots, Ib.) | ‘Betmansteae: Nek th: (el., Ib.) 
2 OP Choice, 500/600 ..... 3916 Tongues, No. 1, 100’s .. 3134 | Hinds., 6/700 ........ ¥~ 60 ) Veal breads, 6/12-0z. ........ 130 
Choice, 600/700 ..... 39 Tongues, No. 2, 100’s .. 29 | Hinds., 7/800 |... ||" 55 @59 ts ke eee een 150 
pork Souk ee” wieco ace 3814 Hearts, regular 100’s te 17% | Rounds, cut across, Beef livers, selected .......__ 36 
i png ph = Livers, regular, 35/50’s 17% flank off .......... 49 @55 ane ee - Adasnaecaceadas = 
ain te Eee Livers, selected, 35/50’s 28n Rds., dia. bone, f.0. ..50 @55 xtauls, %4- rozen ......... 
. 112) Ca eee 34 Tripe, cooked, 100’s ... 7lon | r t : 
os. in Commercial cow ... .2914@30 Tripe, scalded 100’s .... 51% jens — —— 7 c= VEAL SKIN-OFF 
Canner-cutter cow 29 Lips, unscalded, 100’s 12n Flanks ... i ee "18 @20 (Carcass prices, Icl., 1b.) 
h Lips, scalded, 100’s 14% i RE ane 57 @65 Prime, 90/199 ......... = = 
NOWws PRIMAL BEEF CUTS MMOS dean es os i025 oe 6 Arm chucks ......... 33 @38 Prime, 120/150 ........ 52 @56 
dings Wile Lungs, 100’s ........... 5% , aeepep iets sen OS en pe 
Rounds, all wts. ....52 @53 Uddere, 100% ......... 434n IRNONE eS es 16 @18 Good “a 42 @45 
Tr. loins, 50/70 (el) .84 @103 FANCY MEATS Choice steer: Good, 90/120°.'1."""""43 @47 
Sq. chux, 70/90 ...... 31% Carcass, 6/700 ........ 4214 @44 Good, 120/150 ......... 42 @46 
86 a 80/110 .... 30 eet telknes Carcass, 7/800 ...... 42 @43% Choice calf, all wts. ...39 @44 
a par aaa efenighe Fi 2 pad comedn No. 1 ' 36 ange ME Sole acess 41 @42% Good calf, all wts. ---38 @42 
hivarackiets:< Yo irae Hinds., 6/700 .........52 @57 
Navels, No. 1 ...._. 1614 corned, No. 2 ...... 34 
i. Navels, te we wict Bea Toa Aes 122 Hinds. 110 weg 715l @58 CARCASS LAMB 
} oh ee aie 142 id 9 dcl., Ib.) 
po Choice: Calf tongues, 1-Ib./dn. 26 flank off .......... 48 @54 Prime, 35/45 .......... 43 @47 
147 oice: Rds., dia. bone, f.0. ..49 @55 / 
Hindatrs., 5/700 ....51 @51%n Short loins, untrim. 167 @73 aan wa a an 
P. eee ee ss abn” BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS picrt Joins, trim. ....96 @110 Choice, 38/45 vecessees 43 @47 
85 @ee@ Tr. loins, 50/70 dey (75 "age FRESH "a nomenon so @eo Chole, 45/850 00000007. meal 
a Sa. chux, 70/90... 3116 Ee a 50 @60 Choice, 55/65 .......... 4144 @44 
“eC = 5 Arm chucks ......... 32 @37 Ged; 38/46 ...........2: 40 @44 
Armchux, 80/110 ... 30 Canner-cutter cow meat, db.) Briskets 28 @35 3 = 
: Se ee 42 @42% | #£Briskets ............. Good, 45/55 ............ 40 @44 
98 Ribs, 25/30 (cl) ....52 @53 barrels v2 Plates 15 @18 
88 Ribs, 30/35 (cl) ..51 @52 Bul meat: Woneliess: . =. | (RGR ove... : Good, 55/65 ............ 0 @44 
93 Briskets (lel) ......__ 2614 @ 27 berrels < 2.022... ...., 46 @461% Good steer: (Carlots, Ib.) 
Navels, No. 1 ...... 1614 _— Beef trimmings, Carcass, 5/600 ........ 41% @42% Choice, 35/45 .......... 40 @45 
104 Flanks, rough No. 1 17 75/85%, barrels ..... 33 @33% Carcass, 6/700 ....._ 41%@42% Choice, 45/55 .......... = 6S 
Gehd titted: 85/90%, barrels |... 36 @361%4 Hinds., 6/700 ... 1.1. | 50 @56 = Choice, 55/65 .......... ilies 
Sq. chucks ........ 30 @31 Boneless chucks, ; Hinds., 7/800 ........ 50 @55 CARCASS BEEF 
111 Leics al eee 42 @4214 Rounds, cut across, 
126 2 as Beef cheek meat, flank off ......... 47 @53 (Carlots, 1b.) 
89 RE) os ec rene 48 @50 trimmed, barrels 2914 Rds., dia. bone, f.o. ..48 @54 Steer, choice, 6/700 ....39 @39% 
74 Loins, trim’d. ||| || 68 @70 Beef head meat, bbls. 29%4n Short loins, untrim. ..62 @68 Steer, choice, 7/800 .... 381% 
c Veal trimmings, Short loins, trim. 80 @87 Steer, choice, 8/900 ....38 @ 3814 
boneless, barrels .... 42 | Li ee ee 17 @20 Steer, good, 6/700 ...... 38 @38% 
a lll ee ma 50 @56 Steer, good, 7/800 ...... 38 
h per phd . VEAL SKIN-OFF Arm chucks ......... 31 @35 Steer, good, 8/900 ...... 37 
the . » fres' ob lots, Ib. 
Cow, 3 lbs./down ........ 75@78 (Lel., Ib.) 
ver- — ws = eanrercrr me = Poon carcass, ie tease oo PHILA. FRESH MEATS Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 
ow, 4/ ca eee @ rime, carcass, @ : 
om- Cows S Ibe sup . 2... . 0... 108@114 Choice, carcass, 90/120 ._ ||. 49@50 August 23, 1960 vee eae er “a a 
Sta. Bull, 5 Ibs./up ........ 108@114 Choice, carcass, 120/150 ....48@50 PRIME STEER: (cl., Ib.) Lotia wea 1asia 46 @49 
Good, carcass, 90/150 ...... 44@46 Carcass, 5/700 ........ 4314 @45 seg so Magy 
J Sy = ae ~ Boston Butts 4/8 ....36 @40 
for Commercial, 90/190 ........ 39@41 Carcass, 7/900 ........ 43 @45 Spareribs, 3 Ib. dn. _.45 @48 
cage CARCASS LAMB Cull carcass, 60/120 nr,.c-- 30e32 | Pownds; lank ott“ "gn 5p Bparerine, 3 hs dna ap 
ined ee fet, Ibo : Loins, full, trim...” None atd. al sknd., 7 amy se a 
: mates Oa S BEEF HAM SETS Ribs, 7-bone .......... 57 @63 Picnics, S.S. 6/8 |... _2615@29 
iod. Prime, 45/55 Ibs. ...... 42 @45 sida Armchux, 5-bone ....33 @35 Bellies, 10/14 ...... 1. 31 @33 
Prime, 55/65 lbs. ...... 41% @44 Insides, 12/up, Ib. ........ 52@5214 Briskets, 5-bone 26 @29 
: aid PE 6 sanias NEW YORK: (Box lots, Ib.) 
Choice, 35/45 Ibs. ....43 @45 Outsides, 8/up, Ib. ........ 50@ 5014 CHOICE STEER: 
1ank) Choice, 45/55 Ibs. 11/42 @45 Knuckles, 74¢/up, Ib. ....51@511% ; Loins, reg., 8/12 ...... 48 @53 
5.45 Choice, 55/65 Ibs 41%4@44 con wae roel eda «ois, reg., 12/16 -...47 @46 
\ ¥ . ieee Carcass, 7/900 ........ 4214 @44 Hams, sknd., 12/ 16 -.41 @46 
1 ‘ . , “9 
Jed ee ee srs 38 @4214 nominal, b-bid, a-asked Rounds, flank off ....51 @54 Boston butts, 4/8 ....36 @41 
23.75 Loins, full, untr., --55 @58 Regular picnics, 4/8 ..27 @31 
> 2:80 Loins, full, trim ...... 72 @76 Spareribs, 3/dn. ...... 43 @51 
Ribs, 7-bone ......... 53 @57 
21.45 PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES Armchux, 5-bone .33 @35 CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
Los Angeles SanFrancisco No. Portland Briskets, 5-bone ...... 26 @29 PORK PRODUCTS 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Aug. 23 Aug. 23 Aug. 23 GOOD STEER: 
owt.) STEER: Carcass, 5/700 ........ 41 @43 Aug. 23, 1960 
11.98 Choice, 5-600 Ibs. ........ $41.50@ 44.00 $43.00 @ 44.00 $43.50@ 45.50 Carcass, 7/900 ........ 4014 @ 4214 Hams, skinned, 10/12 40 
ean Choice, 6-700 Ibs. |... || 41.00 @43.00 42.00 @ 43.00 42.00@ 44.50 Rounds, flank off ....49 @51 Hams, skinned, 12/14 40 
. ‘ Good, 5-600 Ibs. ||.) 1)! 39.00@42.00  41.00@ 42.00 —_43,00@ 44.00 Loins, full, untr. ....51 @55 Hams, skinned, 14/16 39 
CPP Good, 6-700 ths. 11 37.00@39.00  40.00@41.00 — 42.00@ 43.00 Ree 7 sult, trim. ....68 @72  Pienies, 46 Ibs. ........ = 
8.65 7 Stand., 3-600 Ibs. ..... 1. | 36.00 @ 39.00 38.00 @ 41.00 38.50 @ 40.00 Ribs, 7-bone .......... 49 @52 Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. ........ 22 
cow: Armchux, 5-bone 33° @35 Pork loins, boneless 55 
30.50 - ’ Briskets, 5-bone ...... 26 @29 Shoulders, 16/dn. ...... 79 
ommercial, all wts. - 31.00@ 33.00 30.00 @ 33.00 33.00 @ 35.00 " 
28.50 Utility, all wts. ..... 1) 30.00@33.00 —-27.00@30.00 —-31.00@ 34.00 Coat ae .314@33% sian ; 
Canner-cutter ....... || 27.00@30.00 —-25.00@ 28.00 —-29.00@ 32.00 Utility 350/700 ....../31 @ agi sc bi ibis a wel 
6.40 Bull, util. & Co ig Se 37.00 @ 40.00 36.00 @ 39.00 39.00 @ 40.00 Can-cut 350/700 ...... 3014 @321%% Neck bones, bbls. ...... 9% 
9.81 FRESH CALF: (Skin-off) (Skin-off) (Skin-off) VEAL CARC:: Choice Good Feet, s.c., bbls. ........ 7@ 7% 
Choice, 200 Ibs./down ... 47.00 @51.00 None quoted 42.00 @ 46.00 GO/GO: The oo... ccc n.q. 41@43 
/ D a / 
sit I seth seg down - 46.00@50.00 42.00 @ 45.00 39.00 @ 44.00 phn elal rrr poet aan OMAHA, DENVER MEATS 
: py A re eT TORRE al 
| rim: (Cc carlots, t.) 
mee Prime, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 41.00@43.00 — 38.00@42.00 —38.50@41.00 | ee yore" oe Guckae Peg Be 
‘9 Prime, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 38.00 @ 41.00 36.00 @ 40.00 None quoted | 45/ eee Choi 6/700 25 @ 38.50 
8.11 ; = “ ited: ae 43@45 43@45 oice steer, . -$38.25 ¢ ‘ 
Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ........ 41.00 @ 43.00 38.00 @ 42.00 38.50@41.00 | 55/65 lbs 42@44 42@44 Choice steer, 7/800 || 7.75 
Choice, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 38.00 @ 41.00 36.00 @ 40.00 None quoted mT oak are Choice steer, 8/900 .. 36.75@37.25 
eed, ah wis: 2.2... 0... 37.00@ 41.00 35.00 @ 38.00 37.00 @ 39.00 Good steer, 6/800 .... 36.75@ 37.75 
FRESH PORK: (Carcass) (Packer style) (Shipper style) (Shipper style) CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE Choice heifer, 5/700 .. 37.25 @ 37.75 
<= 135-175 Ibs. U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted None quoted 30.00@32.00 | MATERIALS FRESH Good heifer, 5/700 ... 35.50 @ 35.75 
| Cow, C-C & util. - 27.50@ 28.00 
45 LOINS: > 
Pork trimmings: (Job lots) Pork loins, 8/12 ..... 44.50 
Bo Be es esas fas caine 47.00@51.00 —51.00@55.00 49.00 @54.00 40% lean, barrels .... 8 Boston butts, 4/8 ... 32.00@32.50 
4 - RM Wwraticts 2 cose yates 47.00@51.00 51.00 @ 55.00 49.00 @ 54.00 50% lean, barrels ... : 2014 Hams, skd., 12/16 : 38.00 
12-16 Ib 47 1.00 
s Brg Sis sinieleceinartiniaio' ale 00@51. 48.00 @51.00 49.00 @54.00 80% lean, barrels .... 341% Denver, Aug. 24, 1960 
46 PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 95% lean, barrels .... 40 Choice steer, 6/700 .. 39.50 
Meare Rey ty: baa 29.00@35.00 — 32.00@34.00 —-32.00@ 36.00 Pork head meat ....... 30 Choice steer, 7/800 .. 38.00 
» Salat Gane : ia Pork cheek meat Choice steer, 8/900 |. 36.50@37.00 
: trimmed, barrels 36 Good steer, 6/800 .... 36.00@36.50 
RR sre a 42.00 @51.00 48.00 @51.00 50.00 @ 55.00 Pork cheek meat, Choice heifer, 6/700 .. 37.50 @ 38.00 
66 CRPMM UM Ns kes cuiek on wok 40.00 @ 50.00 46.00 @ 50.00 49.00 @ 52.00 untrimmed .......... 34 Cow, utility ......... 27.00 @ 27.50 
960 
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PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 


MINUS MARGINS MUCH NARROWER THIS WEEK 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, Aug. 24, 1960) 


SKINNED HAMS 


F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
Er a EOL. 3814 
ESSER |e, Sey 38 
i, ree | Re 37a 
i, CE gs ey 37a 
PS Aare ee RED asc sased 3614 
_.. ee ik. COO 3612 
Ee n MOE 03's ssaecan 34 
_ a eee oS ee 34 
ee i Perry 321% 
See 33/up, 2s in: ...<.<< 2914 
PICNICS 
F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
Ne Bs actrnie tote 22 
Bn) Aiseescnd.scneh 4, ee 21 
i ee eee ee 21% 
Pere oe ee 21% 
20%a.....f.f.s. 8/up 2’s in ..20%n 
ae fresh 8/up 2’s in ...n.q. 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


- Lot Car Lot 
NSS 5 Loins, 12/dn ..4314@44 
ai @45.. Loins, 12/16 ...... 4314 
3714 AAO F Loins, 16/20 ....... 36b 
a Loins, 20/up ...... 31% 
34@3412.. Butts, 4/8 ........ 31% 
ee metre, G/T ......5 31n 
RETR Butts, 8/up ........ = 
eg RL Pe 
__ ee Ribs, 3/5 ..... 28@ 2814 
_ Ree meee th he. 22 


a-asked, b-bid, n-nominal 


BELLIES 

F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
ee it ee 2644n 
26l4a_ ......... hs ee 2612a 
- | See OS) ees 2614 
eer pa eee 2614 
BEUR esis sss sae Ce! See 2512 
Se eee id! eee 
2442@25 ...... 18/20 2414 @25 
~ - BRANDED BELLIES (CURED) 

iveraansee 20 wererr | 
na. 6 0:0:0 60:09:00 POE 0.6.4:s:0inee 314 

» froz., fresh D.S. Clear 
2, Spee ta -eare he BE a. cles adtbate 24n 
ree ke 24n 
| See ee i See 19n 
18%a ......... iL eee 19n 
BOR sacsncamade 40/50 ...... 15@16 

FAT BACKS 

Frozen or fresh Cured 
SEC BPR: 5.450, 000 30H) 8n 
i A. ee 10b 
ere ft errr 1014 
i ee i° 0. ee 11% 
_.. LOL i: ee 12 
SRR  osissevcss LL re re: 13 
LS rere BEES: 50. dedase 13 
Serre te -  e 13 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Frozen or fresh Cured 
eee Sq. Jowls, boxed ...n.q. 
oh! eee Jowl Butts, loose ...14n 
rere Jowl Butts, boxed ..n.q. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Drum contract basis) 
FRIDAY, AUG. 19, 1960 


Open High Low Close 
Sept. 10.37 10.42 10.27  10.27b 
Oct. 10.45 10.50 10.40 10.40 
Nov. 10.30 10.30 10.20 10.20b 
Dec. 11.00 11.00 10.92 10.92a 
Jan. 11.00 11.00 10.97 10.97b 
Mar. nas 11.07a 


Sales: 2,360 ,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Aug. 18: Sept., 345; Oct., 187; Nov., 
83; Dec., 139; Jan., 12 and Mar., 
9 lots. 

MONDAY, tae 25, 1960 


Sept. 10.27. 10.27. 10.17  10.17b 
Oct. 10.42 10.42 10.32 10.32 
Nov. 10.20 10.20 10.15 10.15 
Dec. 10.90 10.90 10.85 10.85 
Jan. eas. 10.95a 
Mar. bya s 11.07n 


Sales: 1 ,920,000 ibs. 

Open interest at close, Fri., Aug. 
19: Sept., 327; Oct., 188; Nov., 93; 
Dec., 139; Jan., 13 and Mar., 10 
lots. 

TUESDAY, AUG. oy 1960 
9.90 9.90 


Sept. 10.15 10.15 
Oct. 10.30 10.32 10.12 10.15 
Nov. 10.12 10.12 10.00 10.00b 
Dec. 10.80 10.85 10.67 10.67 
Jan. 10.85 10.80 10.75 10.75 
Mar. Aer 11.00a 
Sales: 4, 920, 000° Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Mon., 
Aug. 22: Sept., 314; Oct., 188; Nov., 


93; Dec., 130; Jan., 13 and Mar., 
10 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 24, 1960 
Sept. 9.80 9.92 9.70 9.80 


Oct. 10.10 10.15 10.15 10.00b 
Nov. 10.00 10.05 9.90 9.85b 
Dec. 10.65 10.65 10.55 10.60b 
Jan. 10.70 10.70 10.62 10.62 
Mar. i ais eee 10.85a 

Sales: “9,080,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close, Tues., 
Aug. 23: Sept., 285; Oct., 184; Nov., 


95; Dec., 136; Jan., 20 and Mar., 
10 lots. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 25, 1960 
Sept. 9.82 9.82 9.55 9.57b 


Oct. 10.00 10.02 9.80 9.80 
Nov. 9.95 9.95 9.75 9.75 
Dec. 10.62 10.62 10.50 10.50a 
no eae 10.47a 
sass ee 10.80a 
Sales: 3,120 ,000 Tbs. 
Open interest at close, Wed., 


Aug. 24: Sept., 253; Oct., 173; Nov., 
28; Dec., 135; Jan., 20 and Nov., 
10 lots. 
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LARD FUTURES PRICES 


(Loose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, AUG. 19, 1960 
Open High Low Close 
Sept. oe re ats 10.20b 
Oct. ae Gras er 
Sales: none. 
Open interest at close, Thurs., 
Aug. 18: Sept., 65 and Oct., no lots. 


MONDAY, AUG. 25, 1960 
Sept. 10.15a 
Oct. er 
Sales: none. 


Open interest at close, Fri., Aug. 
19: Sept., 65 and Oct., no lots. 


TUESDAY, AUG. 23, 1960 


Sept. 10.03 10.03 10.00 10.00 


Oct. 
Sales: 240, 000 a. 


Open interest at close, Mon., 
Aug. 22: Sept., 65 and Oct., no lots. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 24, 1960 


Sept. 9.85 9.90b 9.72 9.79b 
Oct. ees eee 
Sales: 120, 000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Tues., 


Aug. 23: Sept., 65 and Oct., no lots. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 25, 1960 
Sept. 9.65a 
Oct. Mer 
Dec. 

Sales: 
Open 
Aug. 24: 

lots. 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 


Stocks of drummed lard 
in Chicago were reported 
in pounds by the Board of 
Trade as follows: 

--- 19, 


none. 
interest at close, 
Sept., 


Wed., 
65 and Oct., no 


—. * 


P.S. lard(a) 
P.S. lard(b) 
Dry rend. (a) 
Dry rend. lard (b 
TOTAL LARD 9,376; 934 9,376,934 
(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1959. 

(b) Made previous to Oct. 


85,904,901 6,904,901 


2 ee 2,472,033 


1, 1959. 





(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
A drastic break in the live hog market, which brought 
those prices more in line with price levels on pork, re- 


sulted in sweeping reductions in the broad minus mar- 


gins of the past several weeks. Meanwhile, prices on 
some lean cuts improved, but markdowns on fat cuts 
tended to offset the lower live prices. 








—180-220 lbs.— —220-240 lbs.— -—240-270 Ibs.— 
Value Value Value 
“ — = - ~~ ga = 
per percwt. per percwt. per percwt. 
ewt. fin. cewt. fin. ewt. fin. 
alive yield alive yield alive yiele 
ee aerrerrerrr rs $11.72 $17.00 $11.30 $15.97 $10.52 $14.86 
Fat cute, lard ........; 4.81 6.95 4.98 7.07 4.93 6.91 
Ribs, trimms., etc. .... 2.00 2.90 1.78 2.58 1.68 2.38 
eA | eee 16.31 16. 4 16.40 
Condemnation loss .... .08 .08 
Handling, overhead .... 2.64 2. rm 2.18 
TOTAL, COGE. <..05.00 19.03 27.58 19.12 27.12 18.66 26.28 
TOTAL VALUE ....... 18.53 26.85 18.06 25.62 17.13 24.15 
Cutting margin ...... — 50 —.73 —106 —1.50 —1.53 —2.13 
Margin last week ....—1.00 —145 —143 —2.02 —1.98  —2.76 
PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
Aug. 23 Aug. Aug. 23 
L-Ib. CartOnS .......sscese 15.50@ 16.00 16.00 @ 18.00 14.00 @ 19.00 
50-Ib. cartons & cans ...... 14.50@ 17.00 16.00 @ 17.00 None quoted 
DENS Savicvaracs scceens 13.00 @ 14.75 15.00 @ 16.00 13.00 @ 15.00 





PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 
Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 


er eee ee $14.00 
Refined lard, 50-Ib. fiber 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago 13.50 


Kettle rendered, 50-lb. tins, 
f.o.b. Chicago ........c00. 15.00 


Leaf, kettle rendered 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago . 15.00 


pS et oe se eee 14.75 
Standard shortening, 


North & South, delivered . 18.25 
Hydrogenated shortening, 
N. & S., drums, del’vd. .. 18.50 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry Ref. in 
D.R. rend. 50-lb. 
cash loose’ tins 


tierces (Open (Open 
(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 


Aug. 19 ...11.70n 10.37 12.75n 
Aug. 22 ...11.60n 10.25 12.75n 
Aug. 23 ...11.45n 10.00 12.50n 
Aug. 24 ...11.45n 9.87 12.25n 
Aug. 25 ...11.35n 9.75 12.25n 


Note: add %4¢ to all prices end- 
ing in 2 or 7 


n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid 


HOG-CORN 
RATIOS COMPARED 
The hog-corn ratio based 

on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Aug. 20, 1960, was 14.3, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 14.9 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 11.6 a 
year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 


sis of No. 3 yellow corn. 


selling at $1.182, $1.182 and 
$1.282 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1960 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 


WOES, | 6cetascicess 104gn 
Southeast _......... 9% 
eer 93%4,@ 9% 
Corn oil in tanks, 
ae 12 


Soybean oil, 


f.o.b. Decatur ..... 914 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. 

Pacific Coast ....... 12% 
Peanut oil, 

Se ees 15% 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest, West Coast 13% 

Ae toe 1% 
Soybean foots: 

a eee err 15% 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1960 
White domestic vegetable, 
30-lb. cartons ........ 
Yellow quarters, 
S0-ID. Cartons ....... 2444 
Milk churned pastry, 


750-Ib. lots, 30’s ..... 2414 
Water churned pastry, 

750-lb. lots, 30’s ..... 2312 
Bakers, drums, tons .. .1814 @18%4 

OLEO OILS 

Prime oleo stearine, 

RSS ce isccvsesceyes 12 
Extra oleo oil (drums) . 161%4 
Prime oleo oil (drums) . 15% 


Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were as follows: 

Aug. 19—Sept., 12.06; Oct., 11.93; 
Dec., 11.89; Mar., 11.91; May, 
11.90b-93a; July, 11.93 and Sept., 
11.84. 

Aug. 22—Sept., 11.94-93; Oct., 
11.85; Dec., 11.81b-84a; Mar., 11.85b= 


87a; May, 11.86b-88a; July, 11.87 
and Sept., 11.77. 
Aug. 23—Sept., 11.88-87; Oct., 


11.82; Dec., 11.78b-79a; Mar., 11.83b- 
85a; May, 11.83; July, 11.83b-85a 
and Sept., 11.74b-82a. 

Aug. 24—Sept., 11.72; Oct., 11.72; 
Dec., 11.67-65; Mar., 11.69; May, 
11.69-71; July, 11.71; Sept., 11.71 
and Oct., \none. 

Aug. 25—Sept., 11.71b-73a; Oct., 
11.64-63; Dec., 11.59b-60a; Mar., 
11.64; May, 11.64; July, 11.65; Sept., 
11.45b-55a and Oct. 11.65 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





‘ BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 

ht (F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 

' Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1960 

e- BLOOD 

r- Unground, per unit of 

—_ RINONE DUNE nrc otp Sine 4.25@ 4.50n 

on DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 

its Wet rendered, unground, loese 
RE Ae ee eee 5.25@ 5.50n 
a SR re Pir 4.75@ 5.00n 
Se SO eer eer 4.50@ 4.75n 


— PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 


ae Carlots, ton 


wt. 50% meat, bone scraps, bagged $72.50@ 77.50 
1 50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .. 70.00@ 72.50 
Ie 60% digester tankage, bagged ... 70.00@ 77.50 
}.86 60% digester tankage, bulk ... 70.00 
91 80% blood meal, bagged ........ 100.00 @ 115.00 
.38 Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 
(specially prepared) ......... 95.00 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 75.00@ 80.00 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


> Feather tankage, ground, 
1.15 per unit ammonia (85% prot.) *4.00@ 4.25 
L339 Hoof meal, per unit ammonia i6.75@ 7.00 
76 DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
aor Low test, per unit protein ... 1.20@ 1.25n 
Medium test, per unit prot. ... 1.15@ 1.20n 
Se Giiicn test, per unit prot. ..... 1.05@ 1.10n 
and GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
3 Bone stock, (gelatine), ton .... 13.50 
9.00 Jaws, feet (non-gel), ton ...... 1.00@ 3.00 
ted NG UD a cisdinends vee sie 3.00@ 7.00 
5.00 Pigskins (gelatine), Ib. ......... 7%4@ 7% 
Pigskins (rendering) piece .... 7%@ 12% 
a i: ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coll, dried, 
CA ae ee 80.00@ 85.00 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton 70.00@ 75.00 
i Cattle switches, piece ........ 1%@ 2% 
Yen Summer processed (Apr.-Oct.) 
Ve BUBMS NG, acne ce cecaenees cass © 13@ 614 
Vs *Del. midwest, jdel. mideast, n—nom., a—asked 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 








The inedible fats market was quiet 
as to trading late last week, with the 
undertone soft. Inquiry was at frac- 
tionally lower price levels, while 
buyers asked steady to higher prices 
on their offerings. No. 2 tallow sold 
at 4¢, c.a.f. Chicago. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was bid at 742¢, c.a.f. 
New York, with the asking price re- 
ported at 734¢. 

Bleachable fancy tallow was 
sought at 6@6%¢, New York City. 
This was on stock out of the West, 
the outside price on high titre ma- 
terial. Edible tallow was available 
at 944¢, f.o.b. River points and at 
10'%¢, c.a.f. Chicago. A few tanks of 
bleachable fancy tallow traded at 
534¢, delivered Chicago. Special tal- 
low was bid at 5@5'%&é and yellow 
grease at 4142@4%%¢, c.a.f. Chicago. 

On Monday of the new week, spe- 
cial tallow sold at 5@5'%¢, B-white 
grease at 5¢ and yellow grease at 
45¢¢, c.af. Chicago. Edible tallow 
changed hands at 9%@10¢, c.aLf. 


Chicago. Edible tallow was also 
available at 9¢, f.o.b. Denver. 

Continued easiness was apparent 
in the inedible fats market on Tues- 
day and, in moderate trading, low- 
er prices were reported. Bleachable 
fancy tallow sold at 554@5%4¢, spe- 
cial tallow at 5¢ and yellow grease 
at 4144, all c.a.f. Chicago. Edible tal- 
low was offered at 93¢, f.o.b. River, 
8%¢, f.0.b. Denver and at 97%¢, c.a.f. 
Chicago; buyers were quiet. Bleach- 
able fancy tallow sold at 55%4@5%¢, 
c.a.. New York, for eastern stock. 
Choice white grease, all hog, traded 
at 744@7%%¢, also c.af. New York, 
and out of the East. Choice white 
western grease, all hog, was bid at 
716¢, c.af. East. Sellers asked %4e¢ 
more, however. The same material 
also met buying interest at 7%4¢, 
delivered Avondale, La. 

Only a moderate trade developed 
at midweek and the general market 
maintained its soft undertone. Choice 
white grease, all hog, sold at 6%¢, 
c.a.f. Chicago, with further buying 
interest at 642¢. Choice white grease, 
all hog, was bid at 7%4¢, c.af. New 
York and it was offered at 742¢; 





:  HILGER 


51% 
me CHIP-FLAKE 
1% ICE MAKERS 
15% © Rugged Construction 

®@ Reasonably Priced 

¢ Easy to Operate 

© Minimum 


Maintenance 

Sizes: 1 to 25 tons 
Remote or Self- 
4, Contained Units 
Immediate Delivery 


. . + provides all the ice your operations 
will need for top-icing this season! 



























AY, 5 4 
‘ ng Detolis Also Available 
a HEmlock 4-0500 ¥%, in. thick Fragment Ice-Making Cabinets | 
CHIP ICE CORPORATION | 
. 1834 W. 59th Street, Chicago 36, Illinois | 
. ore 9 | 
1614 | 
L512 
HOG BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 
) Geo. Hess W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Murray H. Watkins Earl Martin 
es in 
i HESS, WATKINS, FARROW & COMPANY 
May, Indianapolis Stock Yards * Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
sept., P P 
aa Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 
|.85b- 
11.87 
Oct g CABLE ADDRESS WAlinut 2-0478 : 
.83b.” LIBRCO PHILA. Teletype PH 1140 
b-85a 
7a @) 4 LINCOLN BROKERAGE COMPANY 
roe 312 CALLOWHILL STREET PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
For Representation in Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
SAM ROMM Packing House Representatives 
foe SILVERSTEIN Imports & Exports na 
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bleachable fancy tallow sold at 55¢¢, 
special tallow at 5¢, No. 1 tallow and 
yellow grease at 41¢, all c.af. Chi- 
cago. B-white grease was available 
at 5¢, c.a.f. Chicago. 

Buyers of edible tallow were quiet 
while watching action on the weak 
loose lard market. Edible tallow was 
offered at 93¢¢, f.o.b. River and at 
9%¢, c.af. Chicago. Special tallow 
was bid at 5%4@5%e¢ and yellow 
grease at 4%,¢, c.af. New York. 
Bleachable fancy tallow was bid at 
534@5%¢, delivered East, while the 
asking prices were up to 64¢. Edi- 
ble tallow sold at 914¢, f.o.b. River 
market points. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 9%4¢ f.o.b. Riv- 
er and 9%¢, c.a.f. Chicago; original 
fancy tallow, 5%¢; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 55¢¢; prime tallow, 514¢; spe- 
cial tallow, 5¢; No. 1 tallow, 444, 
and No. 2 tallow, 3%@4¢. 

GREASES: Choice white grease, 
all hog, 65¢¢; B-white grease, 5¢; 
yellow grease, 4%2¢, and house 
grease, 414¢. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, Aug. 24, 1960 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$4 per unit of ammonia. Wet ren- 

dered tankage was listed at $4.25 

per unit of ammonia and dry rend- 

ered tankage was priced at $1.05 per 
protein unit. 


U.S: Six-Mo. Tallow, Grease 
Exports 40% Above Last Year 


Exports of inedible tallow and 
grease from the United States in the 
first half of this year amounted to 
904,445,000 Ibs., according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. This 
volume represented a 40 per cent 
increase over exports of 647,410,000 
Ibs. in the same period last year. The 
increase in U.S. lard exports was 
due to continuing low prices and 
steadily stronger foreign demand, 
FAS indicated. 

In January-June, the Eugopean 
market absorbed 514,318,000 Ibs. of 
our inedible tallow and grease com- 
pared with 352,036,000 lbs. in the 
same six months of 1959. Of this 
volume, 162,234,000 lbs. went to the 
Netherlands, up from 116,994,000 
Ibs. last year and Italy bought 156,- 
145,000 Ibs. compared with 131,289,- 
000 Ibs. last year. 

In Asia, to which destination we 
shipped 251,267,000 lbs. of the ma- 
terials in the first six months of this 
year, compared with 180,941,000 Ibs. 
last year, Japan, our largest single 
customer, raised her imports to 
188,976,000 Ibs. from 131,206,000 Ibs. 
of tallow and grease last year. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 





BIG PACKER HIDES: Volume of 
hides sold last week was fair to 
packers’ tanning subsidiaries and 
steady to 4%2¢ advances were regis- 
tered. An estimated 140,000 pieces 
sold. River heavy native steers 
moved at 14¢, steady. Later, about 
10,000 River heavy native steers 
moved at 144¢. Branded steers, 
heavy Texas stock, sold at 11¢. 
Northern branded cows soid at 12¢, 
with 1,200 Southwestern’s at a pre- 
mium of 13¢. Light native cows 
sold at 1544¢, St. Paul types, with 
16¢ paid for Milwaukee’s, 1614¢ on 
River heavies, while St. Joe, Omaha 
and Cedar Rapids lighter average 
sold at 17¢. Kansas City light aver- 
ages, with cooler skins included, sold 
at 17144¢. Heavy native cows traded 
steady at 1444¢, for River stock in 
combination with other selections. 

The market opened this week on 
the firm side as good interest was 
reported at last price levels. On 
Tuesday, about 8,000 River heavy 
native steers sold %¢ higher at 15¢ 
and a good trade took place in butt- 
brands at 12¢, while a few light and 
ex-light native steers sold steady. St. 
Paul and Albert Lea light native 
cows sold %¢ higher at 16¢ and Riv- 
er light native cows sold at 17¢. 

Northern branded cows sold %%¢ 
higher on Wednesday at 1244¢. Some 
trading took place in Colorado steers 
at 10%2¢. A large producer sold 
Northern heavy native cows at 1544¢, 
with last sales of River production at 
14144¢. About 1,700 light and ex-light, 
River native steers sold at 1742¢ and 
19¢, respectively. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Some scattered trad- 
ing took place in the Midwestern 
small packer market this week, with 
allweight 50/52-lb. averages moving 
at 13144@14144, f.0.b. shipping points. 
The 60/62-lb. averages were quoted 
at 11@12¢ nominal, at midweek. 
Locker-butcher hides were mostly 
steady with a week ago as 50/52-lb. 
averages moved at 11@1114¢, f.o.b. 
basis. Same average renderers were 
quoted at 10@10%¢ and No. 3’s at 
8144@9¢, f.o.b. country points. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
No action was reported this week in 
the big packer market. Last sales of 
Northern light calf were at 50¢ and 
on heavies at 5244¢. Some recent 
trading was heard on St. Paul kips 
at 3544¢ and last sales of River over- 
weights were at 32¢. Regular slunks 
were last quoted at 1.00@1.10 nom- 
inal. Small packer allweight calf was 
quoted at 38@39¢ nominal, as were 
allweight kips at 29@30¢. Country 
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allweight calf was steady at 22@24¢, 
f.o.b. shipping points, on carlots. The 
allweight country kip market was 
steady at 18@20¢. 

SHEEPSKINS: Action was limited 
on shearlings as Northern-River No. 
l’s were slow at 1.00@1.25. Some 
Southwesterns were available at 1.50. 
Northern-River No. 2’s were pegged 
at .75@1.00. Southwesterns were 
nominal at 1.15. River No. 3’s were 
quoted at .50@.60. Fall clips were 
pegged at 1.25@1.50, for River pro- 
duction. Last movement of Midwest- 
ern lamb pelts was at 1.65@1.75 per 
ewt. liveweight. Full wool dry pelts 
were available at .21. Pickled lamb 
skins sold at 9.00@9.50 per dozen. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 

Aug. 24, 1960 1959 
Let. native steers .. 17% 26 @2614n 
Hvy. nat. steers ....15 @15% 22 @22%n 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers .. 19 28% @29 


Butt-brand. steers ... 12 201%4n 
Colorado steers .... 101%4 19l%4n 
Hvy. Texas steers .. lin 2014n 
Light Texas steers .. 1544n 24n 
Ex. Igt. Texas steers . 17n 2614n 
Heavy native cows ..14144@151%4 25 @25%4n 
Light nat. cows ....16 @17n 2814 @2914n 
Branded cows ...... 12% @13 2314 @25n 
Native bulls ....... 10n 17% @18n 
Branded bulls ...... 9n 16% @17n 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 52%4n 65n 

10 Ibs./down ..... 50n 85n 
Kivos, Northern native, 

eee 35l4n 57n 

SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60/62-Ib. avg. ....... 11 @12n 1914 @20n 
50/52-lb. avg. ....... 134%@144%4n 24 @2414n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ..38 @39 60 @62n 
Kipskins, all wts. ...29 @30n 44 @46n 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings: 

Sh. SORE ae 1.00@ 1.25 2.25@ 2.75n 

US Sea eee -75@ 1.00 1.10@ 1.35 


Ly dee 3 | SRC 
Horsehides, untrim. 
Horsehides, trim. ... 


-21n -22n 
8.25n 12.00@12.50n 
8.00@ 8.25n 11.50@12.00n 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


Friday, Aug. 19, 1960 


Oven Hieh Low Close 

Oct. ... 14.82b 15.02 14.95 15.02 
Jan. ... 15.02b 15.33 15.15 15.33 
Apr. ... 15.10b 15.60 15.60 15.60 
July ... 15.15b ine 15.60b- .80a 
Oct. ... 15.20b 15.60b- .90a 

Sales: 25 lots. 

Monday, Aug. 22, 1960 

Oct. ... 15.34-60 15.60 15.32 15.60 
Jan. ... 15.70-78 15.80 15.60 15.80 
Apr. ... 15.80b 16.00 16.00 16.00 
July ... 15.90b 16.05b- .20a 
Oct. ... 15.95b 16.10b- .30a 

Sales: 51 lots. 

Tuesday, Aug. 23, 1960 

Oct, ... 1553 15.53 15.30 15.10b- .20a 
Jan. ... 15.80b 15.80 15.35 15.35b- .45a 
Apr. ... 16.15 16.15 16.15 15.45b- .65a 
July ... 16.15b 16.10 16.10 15.55b- .80a 
Get. ... 16.156 Sainte 15.65b- .70a 

Sales: 17 lots. 

Wednesday, Aug. 24, 1960 

Oct. ... 15.10b eT 15.15b- .20a 
Jan. ... 15.25b 15.35 15.35 15.35b- .50a 
Apr. ... 15.35b 15.52 15.50 15.45b- .60a 
July ... 15.45b asiee 15.60b- .75a 
Oct. ... 15.65b T5.70b- .80a 

Sales: 5 lots. i 

Thursday, Aug. 25, 1960 » i 

Oct. ... 15.20 15.40 15.20 15.35 
Jan. ... 15.36b 15.59 15.46 15.58 
Apr. ... 15.50b 15.66 15.64 15.64 
July ... 15.60b 15.70: 15.70 15.70b- .80a 
Oct. ... 1-7 15.70 15.70 15.75b- .90a 


Sales: 37 lots. 


_ 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS...Weekly Review 





Wichita Market To Reimburse Cattlemen $1 A 
Head For Treatment Costs Of Grub-Free Stock 


Cattle slaughterers on the Wichita livestock market 
have announced a new market-wide program for the 
reinbursement of the cost of treatment when “grub- 
free” cattle are marketed. All Wichita cattle slaughter- 
ers are cooperating in the program. 

Systemic insecticides have been developed which 
may be given as a pellet or used as a spray and are 95 
to 100 per cent effective with one treatment. One spray 
in particular has the added benefits of controlling lice, 
barn flies, ticks and screw worms, as well as grubs. 

Reimbursement for the cost of materials up to $1 per 
head will be paid on all fed cattle marketed in lots of 
10 head or more between November 15 and May 1 at 
the Wichita market. The owner must certify the cattle 
were treated in an approved manner at least 60 days 
prior to slaughter and carcasses must be “grub-free” 
as determined by the packer. 


Livestock Auction Market Leaders Arrange 
Sept. 10-12 Meeting To Formulate Plans 


Leaders of the National Association of Livestock Auc- 
tion Markets will meet at the group’s offices in Kansas 
City, September 10-12, to activate governing plans and 
policies for the next year. Announcement of the session 
was made by J. T. Wooten and Cecil Ward, president 
and president-elect, respectively. 

“Primary purpose of the meeting will be to stream- 
line the administrative organization of the association, 
made up of nationally certified markets and 37 affiliated 
state trade associations, to effectively carry out its 
comprehensive operations in market services and indus- 
try relations promotion which are designed to accelerate 
the present growth of modern livestock auction markets 
and to more fully discharge public responsibilities of the 
business,” Wooten and Ward said in a joint statement. 








FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
Federally inspected slaughter during July, 1960 
and 1959, with cumulative totals for the seven- 
month periods, was reported as follows: 
CATTLE HOGS 
1960 1959 1960 1959 
January ........... 1,564,384 1,440,819 6,516,333 5,884,657 
February ......... 1,436,803 1,219,323 5,841,062 5,686,088 
Mam <2) cdeces: 1,576,941 1,334,418 6,116,138 5,732,866 
MN cies ianey, 1,411,633 1,433,231 5,571,122 5,651,900 
MRR RAS 1,605,641 1,412,043 5,483,058 4,969,554 
EE Soc s Ct 1,691,903 1,473,051 5,086,245 4,901,694 
Pes het 1,591,699 1,556,888 4,304,435 5,184,157 
RUN 8 ious, REE UMS. 5... 4,977,321 
SOROMODEN os.icc0e Stak s USSG168 2. 5,767,379 
GRR acon! ak ee 1,506,185  ...... 6,646,367 
RES Sn scawer © . «eelante eA rer 6,337,172 
Weveniber cscs akbar 1,552,143 ...... 6,968,083 
CALVES SHEEP 
960 1959 1960 1959 
Penares 5ie50. 0c 413,350 424,272 1,236,564 —1,322,228 
February .......... 388,848 376,753 1,076,026 _—1,079,819 
MANORS 6 oodsszccsece 481,727 23, 1,087,886 1,143,432 
Me han 394,150 405,652 1,054,106 —1,100,519 
i ee eee ioe 378,098 357,644 1,109,721 —-1,017,206 
MUR lea 396,897 365,752 1,136,793 1,056,257 
TE ie ee 373,655 381,966 1,112,789 _—1,106,992 
1 et ee ROT ISLS 359,460 3... a ss 1,010,236 
PEGE cGicseccea, | oblate i ee 1,177,359 
OCOUBES ok ste skeet ceeeen WBE csi 1,200,119 
PUVOMIOE is cciccaews.- saecce 438,435 ...... 1,069,554 
BPPOUEUNIOE Wavesdidensr. . iiawneee 455.857 ...... 1,181,981 
JANUARY-JULY TOTALS 
1959 
Co | er Oe te Sir 10,879,004 9,869,771 
Ciltek: = k6 cc ereraee 2,826,725 2,735,137 
Baltes inc oka ee ae 38,918,393 38,010,916 
Bilt. ACs creates 7,813,885 7,826,453 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 
Livestock prices at five western markets on Tues- 
day, Aug. 23 were reported by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 
HOGS: 



































N.S. Yds. Chicago Sioux City Omaha St. Paul 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1 

180-200 $16.00-17.00 $16.00-16.50 —————-__ $16..00-17.00 
200-220 =... .$16.75-16.90 16.85-17.00 16.50-16.75 $16.75-17.00 16.75-17.00 
220-240 - 16.75-16.90 16.85-17.00 16.65-16.75 16.75-17.00 16.75-17.00 
U.S. No. 2: 

180-200 16.00-16.50 

200-220 16.50-16.65 16.50-16.75 
220-240 16.50-16.65 16.50-16.75 
240-270 16.00-16.50 

U.S. No. 3 

200-220 -. 16.50-16.65 16.25-16.50 16.00-16.25 
220-240 .. 16.50-16.65 16.15-16.50 16.00-16.25 
240-270 .. 16.25-16.65 16.00-16.35 15.75-16.25 
270-300 = .... 16.00-16.25 

U.S. No. 1-2: 

180-200 .-. 16.75-16.90 15.75-16.85 16.00-16.50 16.00-16.75 15.75-16.75 
200-220 ... 16.75-16.90 16.75-16.85 16.50-16.75 16.75-17.00 16.50-16.75 
220-240 .-. 16.75-16.90 16.75-16.85 16.50-16.75 16.75-17.00 16.50-16.75 
U.S. No. 2-3: : 

200-220 ... 16.50-16.65 16.25-16.60 16.35-16.50 16.25-16.75 16.00-16.25 
220-240 -. 16.50-16.65 16.25-16.50 16.25-16.50 16.25-16.75 16.00-16.25 
240-270 -. 16.25-16.65 16.15-16.35 16.00-16.50 16.00-16.50 16.00-16.25 
270-300 = .... 16.00-16.258 -———— 15.75-16.25 15.50-16.25 ————— 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 

180-200 .. 16.50-16.75 15.50-16.85 16.00-16.65 15.25-16.50 15.75-16.50 
200-220 .. 16.50-16.75 16.50-16.85 16.50-16.65 16.50-16.75 16.00-16.50 
220-240 .. 16.50-16.75 16.50-16.85 16.50-16.65 16.50-16.75 16.00-16.50 
240-270 - 16.25-16.75 16.50-16.75 16.25-16.50 16.00-16.75 16.00-16.50 
SOWS: 

U.S. No. 1-2-3: 

180-270 «. 15.50-15.75 15.75-16.00 ———— 
270-330 . 15.00-15.75 ——— _15.25-15.75 15.50-16.00 15.50-15.75 
270-330 -. 14.50-15.75 14.00-15.75 14.25-15.50 14.50-15.50 13.75-15.75 
400-550 . 13.50-14.75 12.75-14.25 13.25-14.50 13.50-14.75 13.00-14.25 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 





STEERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 25.25-26.00 25.00-26.00 25.00-25.75 
1100-1300 ... 25.25-26.50 25.00-26.00 25.00-25.75 
1300-1500 ... 25.00-26.50 24.75-25.50 24.50-25.50 
Choice: 
700-900 ..... 23.50-25.25 
900-1100 .. 24,00-25.50 23.50-25.50 23.25-25.50 23.25-25.00 23.50-25.00 
1100-1300 ... 24.00-25.50 23.00-25.50 23.25-25.00 23.25-25.00 23.50-25.00 
1300-1500 . 23.75-25.25 23.00-25.25 23.00-25.00 22.75-25.00 23.25-24.75 
Good: 
700-900 ..... 21.25-24.00 21.50-23.50 21.00-23.25 20.75-23.50 21.00-23.50 
900-1100 .. 21.50-24.00 21.25-23.50 21.00-23.25 20.75-23.50 21.00-23.50 
1100-1300 . 21.50-24.00 21.25-23.25 21.00-23.25 20.50-23.50 21.00-23.50 
Standard, 

all wts. .. 18.50-21.50 20.00-21.50 18.00-21.00 18.00-20.75 18.00-21.00 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 16.50-18.50 18.00-20.00 16.50-18.00 17.00-18.00 16.00-18.00 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
900-1100 24.50-24.25 24.25-25.00 24.50-25.00 
Choice 
700-900 ..... 23.25-25.00 22.00-24.50 22.50-24.25 22.75-25.00 22.25-23.50 
900-1100 .. 23.00-25.00 22.00-24.50 22.50-24.25 22.75-25.00 22.25-23.75 
Good: 
600-800 ..... 20.50-23.25 19.50-22.00 20.00-22.50 19.75-22.75 20.00-22.25 
800-1000 .... 20.25-23.25 17.00-19.50 20.00-22.50 19.75-22.75 20.00-22.25 
Standard, 

all wts. .. 17.00-20.50 17.00-20.50 17.00-20.00 17.50-19.75 17.50-20.00 
Utility, 

all wts. .. 15.50-17.00 15.00-17.00 15.50-17.00 16.00-17.50 15.50-17.50 
COWS, All wts.: 
Commercial 15.00-16.50 13.50-16.25 15.25-16.50 15.50-16.25 15.50-16.00 
Utility . 14.00-15.50 13.50-16.50 14.50-15.50 14.00-15.50 14.50-15.50 


ae 13.50-15.00 13.00-16.00 13.75-14.75 13.25-14.25 13.00-14.50 
Canner - 12.50-13.50 11.75-13.25 12.75-14.00 12.50-13.50 11.50-13.00 
BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) All Weights: 


Commercial 18.00-19.50 17.00-21.00 18.00-19.00 16.00-18.75 18.00-19.50 
Utility - 16.50-18.50 18.50-21.00 17.50-19.00 16.00-18.00 18.00-20.00 
Cutter - 14.00-18.00 16.50-19.00 16.00-17.50 15.00-16.00 16.00-18.00 


VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr. 26.00 25.00 —_ 22.00 28.00-31.00 
———____ 15.00-20.00 20.00-28.00 








Std. & gd. 17.00-24.00 17.00-24.00 

CALVES (500 Ibs. down): 

Choice . 21.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 
Std. & gd. 15.00-22.00 18.00-22.00 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 


LAMBS (110 Ibs. down): 
Prime ..... 20.00-20.50 20.00-21.50 19.00-19.75 19.25-20.00 19.00-19.50 





Choice .. 18.00-20.00 18.50-20.00 18.50-19.25 18.00-19.25 18.00-19.00 
a 16.50-18.50 16.00-18.50 17.50-18.50 16.75-18.00 16.00-18.00 
YEARLINGS: 

Choice .... ——— 16.00 16.25 

GO Bes 0 





EWES (Shorn): 
Gd. & ch. 4, 
Cull & util. 3 


00- 4.50 3.50- 5.00 2.00- 4.50  2.50- 
.00- 4.25 4.00- 5.00 3.00- 4.00 2. 











CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, August 24— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200-220 $15.85@ 16.60 
U.S. No. 1, 220-240 15.85@16.60 
U.S. No. 2, 200-220 15.60@16.25 
U.S. No. 2, 220-240 15.60@16.25 
U.S. No. 2, 240-270 15.30@16.10 
VU. Ss. No. 3, 200-220 15.20@16.00 
U.S. No. 3, 220-240 15.20@16.00 
U.S. No. 3, 240-270 14.90@15.90 
U.S. No. 3, 270-300 14.45@15.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200-240 15.75@16.40 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200-240 15.50@16.00 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240-270 15.20@15.90 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270-300 14.75@15.70 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180-200 14.35@ 16.00 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200-220 15.50@16.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220-240 15.50@16.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240-270 15.30@16.10 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-3, 270-330 14.20@15.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 330-400 13.45@15.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 400-550 11.90@ 14.25 


Corn ‘Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 


This Last Last 

week week year 

est. actual actual 
Aug. 18 52,000 43,000 56,000 
Aug. 19 37,000 37,000 48.000 
Aug. 20 28,000 28,000 39,000 
Aug. 22 63,000 74,000 80,000 
Aug. 23 62,000 61,000 69,000 
Aug. 24 60,000 58,000 62,500 

LIVESTOCK PRICES 


AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, Tuesday, Aug. 23 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, choice ..... $23.00 @ 24.85 
Steers, good ...... 21.00 @ 23.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. . 21.50@24.50 
Cows, util, & com’l. 14.00@15.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 12.00@14.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 16.00@18.25 

VEALERS: 

Good & choice . 18.00@ 22.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 18.00@22.00 


BARROWS & GILTS: 


U.S. No. 1, 200/220 none qtd. 

U.S. No. 3, 220/240 16.00@16.50 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 15.90@16.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 15.50@16.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/240 16.00@ 16.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 15.75@16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 16.25@ 16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 15.90@16.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 15.50@ 16.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/240 16.00@ 16.60 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 16.25@16.50 

SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3 
ek eee 15.50 @ 16.00 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 14.25@ 15.75 
400/550 Ibs. ........ 13.50 @ 14.50 
LAMBS: 
Choice & prime .... 19.50@20.50 
Good & choice . 17.50@19.50 
LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 


Livestock prices at Den- 
ver on Tuesday, Aug. 23 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch. ..$23.50@24.25 
Steers, good ...... 22.00 @ 24.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.00@24.50 
Cows, utility ..... 14.50 @ 15.50 


Cows, can. & cut. .. 
BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1-2, 200/250 17.25@17.35 

U.S. No. 1-3, 200/240 16.75@17.25 

U.S. No. 2-3, 215/260 16.50@16.75 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


12.50 @ 14.25 


233/375 lbs. ........ 15.50 @ 16.00 

350/460 Ibs. 2-3 . 13.75@15.25 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 19.00@20.00 

Good & choice . 17.00@ 18.00 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 
Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, Tuesday, Aug. 23 


were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, choice 
Steers, good ....... 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 
Cows, util. & com’l. 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 
Bulls, util. & com’I. 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime 
Good & choice 
Stand. & good ... 

BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/240 

No. 3, 200/220 

No. 3, 220/240 

No. 3, 

No. 3, 

No. 1-2, 

No. 1- 

No. 1 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Cwt. 
painter $24.00 @ 25.00 
22.00 @ 24.00 
22.00 @ 24.00 
14.50@ 15.50 
12.00@ 14.50 
17.50@ 19.50 


. 26.50@ 27.00 
. 23.50@ 26.00 
- 19.00@ 23.50 


16.65 @ 17.00 
16.25 @ 16.50 
16.25 @ 16.50 
240/270 16.00@ 16.25 
270/300 none qtd. 

180/200 16.25@ 16.75 
2, 200/220 16.65@16.75 
2, 220/240 16.50@16.75 
-3, 200/220 16.25@16.50 
3, 220/240 16.25@16.50 
3, 240/270 16.00@ 16.50 
3, 270/300 15.75@ 16.00 
-3, 180/200 16.25@ 16.75 
3, 200/220 16.50@ 16.75 
3, 220/240 16.50@16.75 
-3, 240/270 16.25@ 16.65 


qaaadaaaqacaacaqac 
nnnnnnnnnnnnnn 


U.S. 


Re ere 14.50@ 15.50 

330/400 Ibs. ........ 14.00 @ 14.75 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 13.50 @ 14.25 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime . 18.00 @ 21.00 

Good & choice . 16.00@ 18.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT KANSAS CITY 
Livestock prices at Kan- 
sas City, Tuesday, Aug. 23 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, choice ...... $23.00 @ 25.75 
Steers, good ...... 21.50 @ 23.75 
Steers, std. & gd. .. 19.00@24.00 
Heifers, choice . 22.50@ 24.75 
Heifers, good ...... 20.50 @ 23.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 14.00@15.25 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 12.50@14.25 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 17.00@18.75 
Vealers, gd. & ch. 20.00@23.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 18.00@22.00 

eer ys & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/220 16.00@16.75 
U. 3. No. 1-2, 220/240 16.50@16.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 16.00@16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 240/270 16.00@16.50 
U S. No. 2-3, 270/300 15.75@16.50 


U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 none qtd. 
SOWS, U.S. NO. 1-3: 

180/330 lbs. ........ 15.00 @ 15.75 

ee a Se 14.25 @ 15.25 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 13.75 @ 14.50 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 17.00@19.25 

Good & choice . 16.00@17.00 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Tuesday, Aug. 23 

were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, gd. & ch. ..$22.50@25.00 
Steers, util. & std. . 18.00@22.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 21.50@24.00 
Heifers, util. & std. 17.00@21.00 
Cows, util. & com’l. 12.50@16.00 
Cows, can.-cut. .... 11.50@15.00 
Bulls, util. & com’. 17.00 @ 20.00 

VEALERS: 
re 27.00 @ 28.00 
Good & choice .. 23.00@26.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 19.00@22.00 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/230 16.90@17.00 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/240 16.50@ 16.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 190/250 16.25@16.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 250/290 15.50@ 16.00 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 


280/400 Ibs. ........ 14.00 @ 15.00 

400/600 Ibs. ........ 13.50 @ 14.00 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime .... 20.50@21.50 

Good & choice - 17.00@20.00 








WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
week ended Aug. 20, 1960 (totals compared), as report- 

ed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


City or Area 

Boston, New York City areal 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. 
PLE ce Cc4 acces cece ete 
St. Paul-Wis. areas? 
ee NE eS cece tacees sees 
Sioux City-So. Dak. area‘ 
Omaha area5 
Kansas _ City 
Iowa-So. 


Minnesota® 
Evansville, 


Louisville, Nashville, 
cee, ae RO errr es 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama area‘ 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City ... 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ... 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City .... 
Los Angeles, San Fran. areas’ .... 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 
ci 7 RS os 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and 


St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
. 12,152 11,998 44,541 41,685 
88,873 2,077 20,358 4,113 
20,388 5,360 127,538 17,291 
19,632 5,125 31,264 6,248 
31,654 14,484 88,570 12,507 
12,134 2,145 65,983 4,238 
23,496 oe 76,527 15,393 % 
39,278 121 70,907 15,193 
17,157 oo 31,105 a 
36,417 7,054 247,162 32,287 
7,832 3,997 54,191 — 
8,378 6,261 23,519 — 
19,429 1,203 35,284 9,504 
12,395 6,073 12,297 27,847 
18,972 210 14,169 27,838 
28,509 1,462 25,923 34,770 
8,121 334 13,457 8,484 
324,819 67,904 982,795 257,400 
284,540 60,489 1,025,341 216,129 
Jersey City. ?Includes St. Paul, So. 


3Includes 
. In- 


cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, S. Dak. 


5Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. 


®Includes 


Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 


Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. 


Includes Birming- 


ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, Moultrie 
and Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 


Fla. 
and Vallejo, Calif. 


SIncludes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. 


paid for specific grades of 


steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Aug. 13 compared with 
same week in 1959, as reported to the Provisioner by 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL HOGS* LAMBS 

STEERS CALVES Grade B1 Good 

All wts. Gd. & Ch. Dressed Handyweights 

1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 195 
Toronto -$24.00 $25.91 $30.00 $31.25 $25.00 $24.00 $21.00 $23.00 
Montreal - 23.50 24.15 24.80 28.95 25.80 24.20 20.30 19.65 
Winnipeg - 22.94 24.80 29.09 31.61 23.25 21.70 19.00 19.00 
Calgary - 21.25 23.85 23.05 28.35 23.20 20.62 17.35 18.05 
Edmonton... 21.25. —- 23.20 25.00 §=27.25 23.20 20.70 17.50 16.80 
Lethbridge . 21.60 23.40 21.50 ae eiie 23.38 20.62 16.80 16.50 
Pr. Albert . 21.75 23.00 23.50 25.25 21.50 20.50 16.50 16.25 
Moose Jaw. 21.75 23.25 23.00 25.25 22.50 20.50 haat oe 
Saskatoon . 21.75 23.50 24.00 26.50 22.80 20.50 16.75 16.90 
Regina. ..... 21.25 22.60 22.50 26.00 22.60 20.50 15.40 17.75 
*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receivts at six packing plant stockyards located in Al- 


bany, Columbus, Moultrie, 


Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla. 


Week ended Aug. 20 (estimated) 
Week previous (six days) 
Corresponding week last year 


Thomasville, Ga.; Dothan, 


, week ended Aug. 20: 





CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada, week 
ended Aug. 13, compared: 


Week same 
ended week 
Aug. 13 1959 
CATTLE 
Western Canada 22,277 20,319 
Eastern Canada 19,422 16,443 
TORRES. occess. 41,699 36,762 
HOGS 
Western Canada 41,617 56,993 
Eastern Canada _ 55,091 74,057 
ere 96,708 131,050 
All hog carcasses 
COMROR oosccis 107,461 141,140 
SHEEP 
Western Canada 5,812 4,583 
Eastern Canada 7,070 6,845 
eo eer 12,882 11,428 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Aug. 19: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Ang. 3,900 375 
Stockton 2,050 225 1,000 725 
N. P’tland 2,735 375 1,700 3,350 


Cattle and Calves Hogs 

daleaeets 2,95 14,750 

aia etary 3,609 13,229 

iweveee 2,487 12,533 
LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 12 markets 
for the week ended Fri- 
day, Aug. 19, with com- 


parisons: ; 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 233,100 278,200 79,700 
Previous 
week 227,300 289,900 75,000 
Same wk. 
1959 222,700 316,900 77,800 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of livestock at 
Jersey City and 41st st., 
New York market for the 
week ended Aug. 20: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable 85 11 none none @ 
Total, (inch. 

directs) . 1,014 180 15,193 5,351 
Prev. wk.:— 

Salable 48 5 none none 
Total, (incl. ° 

directs) 767 5 16,482 9,661 


*Includes hogs at 31st Street. 
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APPROVING smile is given chief chef 
Eugene Scanlan (right) of Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., as 
he shows T-bone steaks to Max O. 


© @uhee@® Cullen (left), president of National 


its 


\l- 
an, 


logs 
3750 
229 
533 


T-Bone Club and assistant general 
manager of National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and William H. Sherry, 
ir., T-Bone Club secretary. T-Bone 
Club held its 35th annual meeting 
and dinner in conjunction with 75th 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat and Food Deal- 
ers at the Fontainebleau Hotel. 





Dr. Bond to Direct AMI Meat 
Display at British Food Fair 


Dr. A. Dewey Bonp, director of 
the American Meat Institute of- 
fice in Washing- 
ton,. D. €.,; will 
represent the 
U.S. meat pack- 
ing and process- 
ing industry at 
the British Food 
Fair in London 
September 1-17. 
The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture’s market 
promotion exhi- 


dn 


DR. BOND 


ts @ a ] bit, the theme of which will be “Bet- 


‘ri- 
m-= 


heep 
9,700 
5,000 
7,800 
rs 
Eat 


st., 
the 


sheep 
none 
5,351 


none 





9,661 





1960 








ter Foods for Better Living from 
America,” will include representa- 
tives of many segments of the food 
industry in the United States. 

The AMI display will feature the 
many meats and meat products proc- 
essed in this country and exported 
to all parts of the world. A baking 
demonstration promoting the use of 
lard also is planned. 

As director of the Washington 
AMI office, Dr. Bond has had a great 
deal of experience in matters relat- 

Ding to the export of U.S. meat and 
meat products. Before joining the 
AMI in 1953, Dr. Bond was assistant 
director of the fruit and vegetable 
department of the American Farm 





The Meat Trail... 


Bureau Federation in Washington. 
He is a graduate in agriculture from 
Ohio State University and holds a 
master’s degree in marketing from 
Cornell University and a doctorate 
in agricultural economics from Mich- 
igan State University. 


Trading Stamp Fans to Have 


Field Day with Falarski’s 
Falarski Sausage Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has introduced a new 
idea in trading stamps. Falarski’s 
“Falcon” trading coupons, which ap- 
pear in each package of the com- 
pany’s meat products, are redeem- 
able for premium trading stamps of 
the customer’s choice. The company 
estimates that 300 varieties of trad- 
ing stamps now are used nationally, 


REDEEMABLE 
FOR_5 TRADING STAI STAMPS, 
AT’YOUR FAVORITE “MARKE 


FALA RS Ki 


MEAT PRODUCTS 
— = 


es: RAPIDS, $, MICH 


including about 10 diffferent types in 
the Grand Rapids area. 

Each Falcon coupon shows a speci- 
fic value—30¢, 40¢, 50¢, 60¢ or 70¢— 
which roughly corresponds to the 
suggested retail price of the package. 
The customer can redeem these cou- 
pons for an equal amount of trading 
stamps at either the checkout coun- 
ter of her favorite dealer or at the 
Falarski headquarters. Once a 
month dealers will turn them in to 
their Falarski salesmen in exchange 
for payment. 

Falarski Sausage Co. was founded 
in 1900 by Orro Fatarsk1, an immi- 
grant from Poland. A retail meat 
shop at its outset, the firm expanded 
in 1930 to include the wholesale 
field; by 1943, the firm was a com- 
pletely wholesale operation. 

The founder’s sons entered the 
business at his death in 1955 and the 
firm incorporated. Falarski’s widow 
and three sons, JoHN, Leo and 
JEROME, are officers of the corpora- 
tion. A substantial plant and equip- 
ment expansion program was com- 
pleted this year, and the manage- 
ment team recently was joined by 
A. A. Peeters, who formerly was a 
management consultant. 
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Armour’s Rickord to Be Key 


Speaker at NHA Convention 

The National Hide Association’s 
16th annual meeting will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 
17-18. The key speaker during the 
Tuesday morning general session 
will be Joun W. Rickorp, manager 
of the packinghouse division of Ar- 
mour and Company’s production 
control department. An employe of 
Armour for the past 31 years, Rick- 
ord is considered one of the top 
authorities on leather rawstock. 

In addition to Rickord’s address, 
a 13-man panel will discuss market 
research and development. Members 
of the panel are: CHARLES ENGLE- 
HART, Sioux City Dressed Beef, divi- 
sion of Needham Packing Co., Sioux 
City, Ia; SamueLt H. Hongss, J. C. 
Hodges & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.; 
Irvinc Kent, General Hide and 
Skin Corp., New York City; Omer 
DreILInG, Dreiling Hide Co., San 
Angelo, Tex.; ALFRED JACOBSHAGEN, 
Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago; 
Merte A. Depo, M. A. Delph Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis; JoHNn Binz, Binz 
Hide & Tallow Co., St. Louis; Louis 
G. Rosinson, Jacob Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Boston, JacK WEILLER, Jack 
Weiller & Co., Chicago; JOosEPpH 
NacuskI, Eastern States Laboratory, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Philadelphia; SHEPARD BLUMENTHAL, 
Rockford Hide & Fur Co., Rockford, 
Ill.; Joe Apter, Sig Adler & Co., 








SILVER BUTTER KNIFE award is shown 


by R. F. Gray (left), president of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
and Hormel vice president Jim Olson. 
Award was presented to Hormel of- 
ficials by Maurice Dreicer, founder of 
Order of Great Diners Establishments 
of World, during carcass judging at 
14th annual Midwest Steer and Car- 
cass Show in Austin. Plaque symbol- 
izes efforts of producer, packer and 
restaurateur to supply steak tender 
enough to cut with silver butter knife. 
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Chicago, and Ben Rosenser«, A. Ros- 
enberg’s Sons, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 


PLANTS 


American Packing Co., St. Louis, 
would operate a new meat process- 
ing plant in Prentiss County, Miss., 
under an agreement between the 
company and the Prentiss County 
Board of Supervisors. The contract 
is subject to approval by the State 
A & I Board, which issues certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity, 
and to a favorable vote on a $500,- 
000 bond issue at a special election. 
The proposed plant, which would be 
situated on a five-acre site west of 
Jupiter, Miss., would contain 24,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space and employ 
160 persons. 


Verschoor Packing Co., Hospers, 
Ia., has begun construction of a new 
two-story plant in Hospers, IKE 
WoupstrA, owner of the firm, an- 
nounced. The 50- x 75-ft. plant will 
have a kill capacity of 20 head of 
cattle per hour and coolers capable 
of holding 120 head. 


Goehring Meat Co., Victor, Cal., 
plans to build expanded facilities 
north of Lodi, Cal. The Lodi City 
Planning Commission recently rec- 
ommended a zoning change to per- 
mit the Goehring firm to start con- 
struction of its new _ processing 
plant. President BEN GoEHRING said 
the proposed new plant will have 
about 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and will include complete sausage 
manufacturing facilities. 


Swift & Company, Chicago, held 
open house recently at its newly- 
remodeled hotel supply house in 
Gulfport, Miss. Hosts for the occa- 
sion were L. R. VeEar, Chicago, head 
of Swift’s hotel supply department; 
W. G. Reynotps, New Orleans, sev- 
en-state area district manager, and 
A. R. Dormer, manager of the Gulf- 
port unit. The new facilities will 
enable the Swift unit to give im- 
proved service to the institutions, 
restaurants and hotels it serves in 
the surrounding coastal area, the 
company officials said. The Gulfport 
unit, one of 12 Swift units in Missis- 
sippi, has 22 employes. 


Al Pete, Inc., opened the doors of 
its expanded meat processing plant 
at 2100 E. Willard st., Muncie, Ind., 
for public inspection recently. The 
open house marked the completion 
of major expansions in the plant, 
which will operate under federal 
inspection. The $110,000 building ex- 
pansion program has nearly doubled 
the floor space of the plant. At PETE, 
president of the Muncie firm, 
started the business only 14 years 
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ago as a one-man operation, which 
consisted of Pete himself selling 
meat on a door-to-door basis. Sales 
totaled nearly $1,000,000 in 1959. 
About 80 per cent of the meat and 
meat products is sold in ready-to- 
cook fashion to hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, drive-ins and factory and 
school cafeterias. LEo HaocLanp is 
plant supervisor; EARL JEFFERSON, JR., 
is office manager, and HELEN SARBER 
is secretary-treasurer of the firm. 


JOBS 


CiypeE E. Auttz has been named 
personnel manager at The Braun 
Brothers Packing Co., Troy, Ohio, 
president ALan J. BRAUN announced. 
Aultz holds a master’s degree in 
business administration from the 
University of Chicago, where he 
specialized in industrial relations. 


Major changes in assignments of 
Swift & Company affecting superin- 
tendents in charge of meat packing 
plant operations have been an- 
nounced by J. L. Fike, Swift general 
superintendent. The vacancy created 
by the recent retirement of Paut A. 
FLINN, superintendent of Swift's 
plant at South St. Paul, Minn., for 
the past 18 years, resulted in the ap- 
pointment of THomas A. Ray, pre- 
viously superintendent at Fort 


Worth, Tex. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Flinn had been 





THOMAS A. RAY PAUL A. FLINN 





GUY G. SCOTT 


R. W. CHALLBERG 


with Swift for 41 years, serving the 
firm also in Omaha and Chicago. 
Guy G. Scott succeeded RicHarp W. 
CHALLBERG as superintendent of the 
Winona, Minn., plant. An employe of 
Swift for the past 43 years, Scott 
joined the firm in St. Joseph, Mo., 
becoming a chief draftsman in 1936. 
He has been superintendent of the 


Swift soybean mill at Des Moines 
and has served in the Chicago gen- 
eral offices. He will also be chief en- 
gineer at Winona. Challberg is the 
new superintendent at the Swift 
plant in South San Francisco. 


The Meat Inspection Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced the pro-@ 
motion of Dr. 
WituiaM R. Bar- 
ROWMAN to the 
position of in- 
spector in charge 
at the new 
Clarksville, 
Lenn, meat 
inspection sta- 
tion. Previously, 
Dr. Barrowman 
served in a su- 
pervisory capacity at Clarksville. He 
joined the MID at Clarksville in 1956 





DR. BARROWMAN 


when it was a substation. A native of Gd 


Norman, Okla., Dr. Barrowman re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of veter- 
inary medicine from Oklahoma State 
University in 1954. 


Cotman J. Barry, formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant to U. S. Rep. 
Don L. SHort (R-N.D.), has been 
appointed assistant to the president 
of Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, 
Mass. President of the Watertown 
concern is GEorGE C. SEYBOLT. 


GreorcE E. HamiLtTon, a former 
Swift & Company salesman in Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed sales 
manager of Gwaltney, Inc., meat 
packing firm in Smithfield, Va. 


TRAILMARKS 


KENNETH R. Graypon has been 
appointed to the position of director 
of public relations for the Meat 
Packers Council of Canada, Toronto. 
A graduate of the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College in Guelph, where he 
received a master’s degree in animal 
husbandry, Graydon most recently 
has served in the advertising depart- 
ment of Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., and 
has also served with the farm broad- 
cast department of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Co. Graydon is a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada and the Canadian Farm 
Writers’ Federation. 


Four employes of the Des Moines, 
Ia., branch of The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia., recently received Na- 
tional Safety Council awards for 
their accident-free driving records. 
The recipients are Don JOHNSON, 
Max Sanrorp, HERMAN TIBBOEL and 
Larry WESTON. 


Baker Rendering ‘Corp., Los An- 
geles, has changed its corporate 
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“9 PROFIT-MAKERS ! 

a PERMEATES Boss Permeators are proven in performance .. . 

nal BELLIES FOR SMOKING AND DRY SALT- ideal for all cost-conscious operators. Stainless steel 

tly ING, BONELESS PORK BUTTS, JOWLS for easy, quick cleaning. A series df injections by 
os : : : inless steel reciprocating needles perform the 

oe BACON SQUARES, FAT BACKS, BONE- pin 

i. LESS PORK LOINS (CANADIAN BACON), seaitiath a iseipishapron 

jan TONGUES, BEEF BRISKETS, BEEF BACON. 2 sizes available—No. 247 impregnates 240 bellies 

m- per hour—No. 246 impregnates 480 bellies per 

of hour. A lift jack with 6“ rubber tired wheels is avail- 

SA VES able for easy movement of Permeator. 


STORAGE, SPACE, EQUIPMENT, INVEN- 


ion FREE personal instructions are provided when Perme- 


Se, TORY, LABOR AND CURE. ator is delivered, assuring perfect mechanical operation. 
for 

‘ds. a 

ni? | @ BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 





_ CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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SIGNING contract for broadcast of 
Ohio State University’s basketball 
games are Alan Braun (seated, left), 
president of The Braun Brothers 
Packing Co., Troy, O., and Robert 
Frame (seated, right), president of 
Robert Frame Advertising, Inc. Look- 
ing on are (standing, |. to r.): Jack 
Meyers, merchandising director for 
Braun's; Stanley Mouse, sales man- 
ager of WHIO in Dayton, which will 
broadcast games, and Ray Spahr, ac- 
count executive at station WHIO. 





name to Baker Commodities, Inc., 
because the original name has been 
outgrown, FRANK S. JEROME, presi- 
dent, announced. The firm originally 


was established solely as a proces- 
sor of inedible animal by-products, 
but its activities now include a 
facility for handling bulk commod- 
ities for export and import at Long 
Beach Harbor, Cal., and such new 
commodities as feeding fats and 
molasses for the livestock industry 
and spray dried animal blood for 
adhesives used by the plywood 
trade, Jerome pointed out. There has 
been no change in the ownership, 
management or policies of the com- 
pany. The name Baker Rendering 
Co. will be used for a time in con- 
nection with the rendering division. 


Gar Raymonp, head of chain store 
sales for Morrell-Felin Co., Philadel- 
phia, a division of John Morrell & 
Co., recently was elected president of 
the Philadelphia Trades Organiza- 
tion, a local food trades promotional 
group. New secretary of the organi- 
zation is Paut Batt of Philadelphia 
Boneless Beef Co. 


DEATHS 


ABRAHAM F. Moyer, founder of 
A. F. Moyer & Sons, Inc., meat 
dealer in Elroy, Pa., died at the age 
of 79. Moyer started his business 
about 50 years ago as a door-to-door 
operation. The firm now serves cus- 
tomers in eastern Pennsylvania, New 


Jersey and New York. Surviving 
are his widow, Lyp1a, and three sons, 
JacoB, ABRAHAM, JR., and Curtis, 
all associated with the business. 


ALEx Po.Luack, 88, retired execu- 
tive of Vienna Sausage Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, died recently in 
Miami, Fla. Pollack retired 15 years 
ago. He had been with the Chicago 
sausage firm for 60 years. Surviving 
is a son, Davin. 


CiaupeE T. Morrison, 79, retired 
sales manager of Fineberg Packing 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., died after a long 
illness. Morrison had been an em- 
ploye of the Memphis meat packing 
firm for 21 years until his retire- 
ment five years ago. Surviving are 
his widow, JANE, and a son. 


Joun W. Stout, 55, a former man- 
ager of the Field Packing Co. branch 
in Bowling Green, Ky., passed away. 
His wife and son survive. 


JOSEPH B. Bropsky, 63, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Colum- 
bia Packing Co., Chicago, passed 
away. A former member of the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, Brodsky 
had been active in the poultry, egg 
and meat packing business in Chi- 
cago since 1914. He is survived by 
his two sons, LEONARD and ARMAND, 
three brothers and two sisters. 
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/ ” CUBIC 
FOOT 


Aretice Star 
dual-temperature Spot Display 


ATTRACTIVE ALL FIBER GLASS CASE 
IN BEAUTIFUL LASTING COLORS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. i 








CRAFTSMANSHIP 
PACKAGING 


Cellophane @ Polyethylene @ Pliofilm 
Laminations @ Extrusions 


® Pork Sausage Bags 
} @ Wiener Wraps and Bags 
@ Bacon Wraps 
@ Vacuum and Boilable Pouches 


BROKERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


QUEEN TRANSPARENT SPECIALTIES 
4637 FULLERTON AVENUE = 





CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








MODEL AS7 
for 

we FROZEN FOODS 

% DAIRY PRODUCTS 

* MEATS 

* BAKERY PRODUCTS 





WARNER JENKINSON MFG., CO. 
2526 Baldwin St. 









CERTIFIED 
CASING 
COLORS 









¢ $t. Louis 6, Mo. 
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Tex-IMPA Annual Meeting 
[Continued from page 14] 
done. He noted that four general 
methods have been approved as hu- 
mane and the individual inspector 
at each plant reports each month 
what species are being slaughtered 
by approved humane methods. The 
list is printed in the Federal Regis- 
ter and this is the only identification 
that the Department of Agriculture 

will perform. 

Dr. Johnson said that the closest 
to a certification of humane slaugh- 
ter is the seal of approval issued 
by the American Humane Associa- 
tion of Denver. He reported that 
some packers who have won the seal 
are using it on their letterheads and 
packages. 

The new frangible bullet has been 
approved and is effective against 
heavy steers and old cows, Dr. John- 
son pointed out. 


@*%e@ Points of the law have to be 


clarified. For example, a dog food 
manufacturer selling to the military 
procures raw material from rend- 
erers. Who is to give the certifica- 
tion and is it necessary for dog 
food? If any false claims are made, 
the interested party should complain 
to the contracting officer who will 
turn the matter over to the attor- 
ney general, Dr. Johnson advised the 
Tex-IMPA group. 

The frangible bullet, which can be 
fired by any .22-cal. firearm—pistol 
or rifle—that will handle a_ hol- 
low point cartridge, has been used 
to stun animals up to 2,700 lbs., 
claimed W. G. Davis of Remington 
Arms Co. It is made from powdered 
metal and plastic and disintegrates 
immediately upon contact with a 
hard surface, eliminating the rico- 
chet hazard. 

Davis cited cost figures experi- 
enced in using Remington equipment 
for various killing rates and species. 
The large beef dresser slaughtering 
up to 200 head per hour has expense 


eng” $3 per 100 animals, including the 


LEFT: Texas State Department of Health officials in at- 
tendance are Dr. A. B. Rich, Judge William Harzis Bell 
and Col. J. T. Ellis, jr. CENTER: Al Gannon and Mrs. Gan- 
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HOME ECONOMIST Lillian Kwasniewski of the American Lamb Council, Den- 
ver, prepared buffet snacks from lamb for the Tex-IMPA convention-goers. 


cost of the stunner, power loads and 
maintenance exvense. The maximum 
cost for a plant slaughtering uv to 
100 animals per day would be $5 per 
100, Davis asserted. 

For sheep and calves, the cost 
at 300 head per hour would be $3.30 
per 100; at 150 head per hour, $3.85, 
and at 75 or less, $4.75, he said. 

Remington tools are being em- 
ployed as standby equipment in hog 
operation. 

The Packers and _ Stockyards 
Division of USDA now enforces a 
code of trade practices for all live- 
stock markets regardless of size, re- 
ported R. V. Wright. Over 2,000 mar- 
kets are posted and 9,000 packer 
buyers are registered. During the 
coming year the agency will test 
packer livestock scales at an accele- 
rated rate, Wright told the conven- 
tion audience. 

SBA: A small business, that is, 
any firm employing less than 250 
people, which possesses proper col- 
lateral, can obtain up to $350,000 for 





a period ranging to 10 years for capi- 
tal and expansion needs at an in- 
terest rate of 544 per cent, said Chris 
Ferguson of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. This sum can be dou- 
bled by the participating banker. 
District offices of the SBA will wel- 
come the opportunity to discuss the 
financial needs of small business, 
the speaker declared. 

The agency can advance money 
to increase working capital, invest 
money in an investment corporation 
to finance a small business and ren- 
der consulting service to small busi- 
ness:on a fee basis, commented Algie 
Choate, also a Small Business Ad- 
ministration staff member. 

HIDES: Hide prices today are 
about half of what they were a 
year ago, said Merle Delph of M. A. 
Delph Co., Indianapolis. Part of this 
decline is attributable to an increase 
in cattle slaughter, which will in- 
crease the 1960 hide supply by about 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 pieces. A rec- 
ord number of 632,000,000 pairs of 


non, Gooch Packing Co., Abiline, are photographed on 
terrace leading to exhibit hall. RIGHT: Texas A & M 
speakers Drs. R. Richardson, L. Bergsma and O. D. Butler. 


shoes was produced last year, while 
this year’s output probably will be 
around 615,000,000 pairs. In the first 
six months of 1959, 3,500,000 hides 
were exported, but only 2,800,000 
were exported this year. The cur- 
rent price structure may stimulate 
exportation, particularly if some 
money problems can be solved. 

To protect their market for hides 
the packers should do a good butch- 
er job, protect the grain side in the 
stockyards and pens, use clean salt 
and cure properly, Delph concluded. 

Even though the shoe industry en- 
joyed a record year in 1959, it con- 
sumed 14 per cent less leather than 
in 1958, pointed out Jack Hawes of 
Lester Roberts Co., Houston. To 
combat the decline in leather use, 
the hide and leather industries 
set up a research fund to which 
$30,000 has been contributed. He 
urged the participation of Texas 
packers to help protect the market 
for one of their major by-products. 

Judge William Harris Bell, direc- 
tor of the Texas Department of 
Health, complimented the associa- 
tion on its efforts in obtaining a meat 
inspection program, which current- 
ly is on a fee basis. 

Omer Dreiling, San Angelo By- 
Products, Inc., showed the group the 
National Renderers  Association’s 





OMER DREILING, San Angelo By- 
Products, Inc., San Angelo, and Dr. 
Charles Shrewsbury, Southwest Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, San An- 
tonio, spoke on rendering and ultra- 
sonic carcass measurement at the Tex- 
IMPA annual meeting in Houston. 


color movie, “The Raw Material of 
Magic.” He commented that the film 
has sound tracks in six different 
languages to build foreign demand 
for inedible animal fats. Exports ac- 
count for about 60 per cent of total 
consumption. 

Rocky Elling, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago, discussed 
some of the work the board is doing 
to promote the consumption of meat, 
including a new film strip, “Muscle 
Boning the Chuck.” This has been 
used to date in 89 metropolitan self- 


service markets to demonstrate how 
to separate the chuck into the 
tender and less tender cuts and 
has helped to build profits for the 
retailers. He also showed the book- 
let, “The Fantasy of Foods,” which 
serves as a basic text for four-day 
cookery schools conducted by staff 
members. While the consumption of, 
meat has increased, the industry 
must reaffirm meat’s position as a 
source of protein, he declared. 

Dr. Charles Shrewsbury, South- 
west Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, San Antonio, demonstrated an 
ultrasonic unit with which the rib- 
eye area at the 12th rib can be 
measured with an accuracy of minus 
or plus 1 per cent. A working model 
is under development that will per- 
form the task rapidly. The project 
is being financed by a major pack- 
ing company which estimates that 
it loses $15,000,000 annually by fail- 
ing to get what it believes it is buy- 
ing in purchasing cattle. 

A program on “Texas Bred-Texas 
Fed” was presented under the chair- 
manship of Robert Schooler, Lone 
Star Packing Co., Houston. The 
United Feed Lot Corp. will begin in 
October a feed lot operation outside 
of Houston with a capacity of 5,000 
head yearly, the first such large- 
scale venture in this warm climate. 
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FIRST PHOSPHATE MEAT AND FAT 
HOMOGENIZER MADE IN U.S.A. 





SEE Maing Company, Inc. 








Sweet Diced Pickles 


Will pass State & Federal Inspection 


Sweet Pickle Chunks 





- Complete line of SAUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 
* WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


let us work with you... 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 281! Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 
40. 





Sweet Shoe String Pickles 
Brokers wanted for Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota. 
Must sell the Sausage Industry only. Write to: 


PIKLE-PITE COMPANY, INC. 
PULASKI, WISCONSIN ‘Wisconsin's Finest Pickles” 

















MAKE PURCHASING EASIER 
USE THE “YELLOW PAGES” OF 
THE MEAT INDUSTRY— 
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the classified volume for all your plant needs 


The Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat Industry 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


Undisplayed: set 
$5.00; additional 
tion Wanted,"’ 
words, $3.50; 


solid. Minimum 20 words, 
words, 20c each. ‘*Posi- 
special rate; minimum 20 
additional words, 20c each. 


Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All 
Classified Advertisements Will Be Inserted 
Over a Blind Box Number. 


Count address or box numbers as 8 
words. Headlines, 75c extra. Listing ad- 
vertisements, 75¢ — per line. Displayed, 


$11.00 per inch. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 


BARLIANTS 


WEEKLY SPECIALS 


We list below some of our current offerings for sale 
of chinery and eq t for prompt 








P 





PLANTS FOR SALE OR RENT 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





LARGE COOLER-FREEZER SPACE 
For Rent—Approved For 
U. S. Government Meat Inspection 


Most desirable corner in Fulton Market. For- 
merly occupied by a leading packer. Available 
now. Fireproof building—total space on first 
floor, mezzanine and basement, 9,125 sq. ft. 
Includes 3,646 sq. ft. cooler-freezer space. Can- 
opy-covered truck-loading space across entire 
fronts of building facing Green and Fulton 
Streets. Side-walk-to-basement elevator. 

For full particulars, write Fulton-Green Corpo- 
ration, 9 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; or 
telephone FRanklin 2-1966. 





COLD STORAGE PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


@ eB i8,155 sq. ft. of freezer space plus 15,000 sq. ft. 


of paved parking. Originally built to U.S. Navy 
specifications and recently renovated. Located 
relatively close to the heart of Miami and im- 
mediately outside of the City Limits with Coun- 
ty Taxes only. Serviced by a spur of the F.E.C. 
railroad R/W. Truck high platforms provide 
ample loading space. This plant available fully 
or partially equipped. For further details and 
brochure, contact: 


Carl G. T. Monninger or 
Edwin H. Browder 
READ, MARTIN & DAVIDSON 


Realtors 
12195 Biscayne Bivd., Miami, Fla. 





COOLER SPACE FOR RENT 


Approximately 1500 square feet. Cooler space in 
U.S. Inspected plant, South East Chicago loca- 
tion. Available to responsible party for boning 
or fabricating operation. Financial assistance 
avilable. Inquiries confidential. 


FR-392, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





Modern M.I.D. Approved fireproof sausage and 
canning plant, excellent condition. Rail and truck 
loading facilities, 18,000 Sq. Ft. floor space, 
located in one of oe Bag growing mar- 
kets. Immediate diate produc- 
tion. Inquire MELVIN ROSENTHAL, Box 934, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








JOBBING PLANT: A very profitable wholesale 
jobbing plant, fully equipped, cattle ranch, feed 
yard, 6 room residence, sausage kitchen, Holly- 
matic, 14 ft. refrigerated van, lots of custom 
work and home freezer business, located in 
small town in northern California. $62,700.00 
complete. Will sell plant separate for $35,200.00. 
20,000.00 will handle. Health is reason for sell- 
g. FS-346, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





FOR SALE or LEASE 
MEAT PACKING PLANT 
City inspected, Northern Ohio, Capacity 100 
Cattle or 350 hogs daily; 150,000 pounds sausage 
and smoked meats weekly. FS-394, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, Tl. 





NEW—MODERN—PACKING HOUSE 
Beef kill 125, Hogs 250, daily. Built to govern- 
ment specifications. Also a modern sausage 
kitchen. Other data available. Address P.O. Box 
962, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 





PIG PARLOR: Producing 1500 annually. 700 on 
hand. Home and 60 acres of ground. All modern. 
nadie” DUNIGAN, Owensville, Indiana (hog 
arm) 


THE LAZAR COMPANY 


brokers * dealers * sales agents * appraisers 


1709 W. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
PHONE CAnal 6-0200 


NEW—USED—REBUILT 
MACHINERY FOR MEAT PACKERS— 
RENDERERS—SAUSAGE PROCESSORS 

and ALLIED FOOD INDUSTRIES 





FOR SALE REASONABLE 
1—Model 70B Buffalo Silent Cutter Bowl —. 
ity 750 lbs. finish pp ith 75 
HP motor-Excellent Condition. 
1—Model 65B Buffalo Silent Cutter Bowl ca- 
pacity 550 lbs. of finished emulsion equipped 
with 50 HP motor-Good Condition. 
Briggs & Co., Landover, Maryland. 
Telephone Mr. Nash Ward, Spruce 2-7000 








OVERWRAP MACHINE 
FOR SALE: Fully automatic Schooler Wrap- 
master. Overwraps with cellophane, wax or 
foil, plain or printed. No parts change for 
change-over to many sizes in one minute. Sizes 
range: Length 2%” to 12”, width 154” to 712”, 
height %4” to 3”. Variable speeds 27 to 55 per 
minute. Easily portable, weight 800 pounds. Only 
used 1% years, guaranteed perfect condition. Ask- 
ing $3,450.00. Write or call MODERN MAID 
PACKERS, Inc., Lebanon, Pa. CRestview 3-4519. 





FOR SALE: JORDAN 3 x 5 blood dryer, AS IS, 
WHERE IS, (outside) $300.00. No motor. RALPH 
STAPPENBECK, New Hartford, New York. 





#201 BATTLE CREEK BACON WRAPPING MA- 
CHINE: In excellent condition. Call or write. 
T. G. KOPLOCK & CO. INC., Citizens Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. Phone GLendale 4-9054 


FOR SALE: 1-Model AB 922 Weber Slicer, 3 
years old, good condition. Excellent for frozen 
meat blocks. Oscar Mayer & Co., 124 N. Sedg- 
wick St., Chicago 10, Ill. Phone MI-2-1200, Ex- 
tension 307 








Buffalo Silent Cutter +54B., 400# capacity, 8 
knives, 40 H.P. motor mounted on separate stand 
in back of cutter, center dump, all new bearings 
and movable parts, 3 sets of knives. Price 
$1,000.00 F.O.B. Detroit. Kowalski Sausage Co., 
Inc., 2270 Holbrook Ave., Hamtramck 12, Mich. 





COMPLETE PLANT 


OF TWO 4 x 10’ JACKETED COOKERS AND 
DRYERS, ALSO INCLUDES GEAR HEAD MO- 
TORS, CONVEYORS, CONDENSER ALL ELEC- 
TRICAL AND PLUMBING. IN USE 2 YEARS. 
CONDITION EXCELLENT. BEMEL SUPPLY, 
5855 S. WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES 47, 
CALIF. TELEPHONE AX 4-1120. 





FOR SALE: Baker-Perkins 200 gallon sigma 
blade mixers or shredders, jacketed, double 
arm, with or without motor. Lowest price ever. 





PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1404 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
ONE—SEELBACH CUT MIX 400 Ib. capacity, 


complete with 2-speed motor & starter. Used less 
than two years. In good condition. Will be sold 
for highest offer. FS—372, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
je «(Ail Models, Rebuilt. Guarentocd = 


We Lease Expellers 
PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penn. 
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ONE—U. S. SLICING MACHINE: Heavy duty ba- 
con slicer, Model #5, in good condition, f.o.b. 
Illinois, FS-374, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 





pie ang SILENT CUTTER, Model #65B, 
reconditioned, f.o.b. Mississippi. FS-373, THE 


ki * 


Current General Offerings. 


2837—BACON PRESS: Dohm & Nelke 
Senior model $2,500.00 
27649—BACON WRAPPERS: (2) Globe mdl. — 
fully automatic, excellent condition..ea. $2,350 
2809—BACON WRAPPER: FA-2, 3% HP. mfr., 08 
pkgs/min.. w/Roll Leaf Code Dater, brand new, 
We GHamnne crane. $12,000. 
2808—SHRINK TUNNEL: Cry-O-Vac mdl. SCJ, 
stainless steel unit. $ 00 
2807—CLIPPERS: (3) Cry-O-Vac 
I-mdl. HT-KS 
I-mdl. CWC 
I-mdl. OG-G i 
2699—BACON PERMEATOR: Boss #247, approx. 3 
yrs. old, excellent condition --..._---- 1,650.00 
2723—SLICER: U.S. md. 
excellent condition 
2795—FROZEN MEAT CUTTER: Seybold type 6YAA, 
w. automatic feed, ____ | SNS $ 500.00 
as gyn CUTTER: mdl. E40IP. 700+ 
ap., 100 H. mtr. __-- _-----$7,500.00 
2836 TEE CEE PEELER: “w/Stringaway | attachment. 
Excellent condition $1,250.00 
2760—MINCEMASTERS: (2) Griffith, = 





175-SS, microfeed type, 
950.00 


ee ee . $2,250.00 
2828—-SMOKEHOUSE: Julian 6-cage, i Ls € 
8’9” high, stainless steel doors, 5 HP. blower, 


pl generator, damper, stainless ducts- $1,250.00 
2386—STUFFERS: (2) Boss 500#, w/air eat valves 


3. MER Leia. . $1,250.00 
2738—-BARREL WASHER: Anco, w/mtr., yo pump. 
Cee tetas Na ee $ 475.00 
2756—SHREDDER: Mitts & Merrill mdi. CRB-12, w/ 
AG UE CIRO oo $l, 
2344—BACON SKINNER: Townsend #52, recently 
Choa etna, ee ee ee 1,950.00 


5425—BEEF TROLLEYS: (1000) with rie + wae 
i NO aos oS 75 
2759—CALF TROLLEYS: (30) Globe __ ps ; 45 
2813—STICK WASHER: Globe, with motor__$ 375.00 
277I—CURB PRESS: Anco #614, 300 ton cap., w/ 
S616 electric Pump ...<.. =. 252.2... $3, 250. 
2789—CURB PRESSES: (2) French Oil, 
curb. !-w/Union Hyd. 
ington electric pump., 


1130 ton, 84” 
steam Pump; 1|-w/Worth- 
excellent a 

Gv TOMO <, 0 . $7,500.00 
2825—HOG: Mitts & Merrill CRB-12, rp knives, 
| WPS nile: & ‘comieele . 222 $1,650.00 
2823—PICKLE INJECTOR: Anco “#992 2 eee $2,500.00 
280I—RIETZ DISINTEGRATOR: RD-9, stainless steel 

fitted, 10 HP. reconditioned... __ = 
2790—TRIPE SCALDER: Le Fiell, 3’ x 3’ cyl.. 2H 

mtr., very good condition __________ ‘§ 250.00 
2773—HOISTS: (3) Budgit, 500# cap.__ea. $ 115.00 
2774—FILTER: Sprinkman mdl. ML-20D____-$ 300.00 
2776—HOG SNOUT PULLER: Boss #95, 2 HP. $ 150.00 
2777—HOG UNSHACKLER: Boss #103, 1/2 HP. 

motor. Good condition _____.-____________ $ 125.00 


Special Offerings—prices sharply reduced. 


456—HAM WASHING CONVEYOR TABLE: stainless 
mesh conveyor 28'/.” x 30” long, galv. frame, 
stainless washing cabinet, 2 HP. TE motor and 
De, EES RISE AEE REIT $ 650.00 
288—CABINET ‘SMOKEHOUSE: 


stainless steel, OA. 
ro" s IP 


” high, 2-compartment each 9 x 
64” x 8’, w’ i coils, Peewee Aaa 750. 
486—BELLY TRIMMING CONVEYOR TABLE: dble. 
white Neoprene belt conveyors, galv. frame, OA. 
20’ x 36” x 42” high, '/. HP. mtr. belts 8” wide, 

450.00 








ine OO se ee 
I50-—-HASHER- WASHER: fece, 14” x 17” opening, 
2 3” dia: cyt.; TA” HF: --..........8 Fee 
Watch for ts of plete Packing 


Plant liquidations to be included in our future ads. 








All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 

© New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 

© Liquidators and Appraisers 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


1631 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
WaAbash 2-5550 





NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 10, Il. 


BARLIANT & ©. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


[Continued from page 41] 





POSITION WANTED 


CREDIT MANAGER: Aggressive, with diversified 
experience in the meat and food packaging in- 
dustry. Can full resp ibility of credits 
and collections with experience in both domestic 
and export areas. Sales minded in credit ap- 
proach, with top credit record performance. Can 
handle heavy detail, large volume. Office man- 
agement background. Able correspondent. Major 
in control of accounts receivable. Resume on 
request. W-402, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
NEW IDEA: For progressive packers, smooth out 
operations, up-grading of jobs, increased produc- 
tion, new methods, beef rail dressing, pork and 
sausage. For more information write to Box 
W-396, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BEEF SALES MANAGER: Experienced, capable, 
aggressive. Now assistant beef sales manager for 
large midwest packer. 20 years’ thorough ex- 
perience, all phases. Excellent record. Resume 
or personal interview on request. W-377, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Now available for 
southern California or west coast, for meat con- 
cern. 25 years’ sales, sales management and 
branch management experience, to chains, dis- 
tributors and brokers. W-379, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT: Mid- 
dle forties. 25 years’ successful experience. Capa- 
ble and efficient. Cost and quality conscious. 
Available for immediate interview. Contact di- 
rect, R. CHRISTIAN, General Delivery, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Phone MUtual 5-3573 





NOT READY TO RETIRE YET! 62 with 30 years’ 
around the “‘Yafds” with only three firms. Pack- 
ing house and warehouse experience in practical- 
ly all its phases. Waive benefits. Welcome in- 
terview. W-385, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER: Accustomed to 
large packinghouse operations. 25 years’ practical 
experience in leading pozition of hotel-restaur- 
ant-institution supply, portion control, beef bon- 
ing operations. Know cost and yields, labor 
relations, industrial engineering and administra- 
tion. Plant maintenance, refrigeration. Hard 
working, aggressive, conscientious, profit mind- 
ed. Right hand man for top management. Can 
move within 30 days. W-383, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PURCHASING AGENT: Aggressive young man 
experienced in all phases of packinghouse buy- 
ing, seeks po ition with aggressive meat packer. 
Excellent references. Will relocate. W-397, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 








SALESMAN: Thoroughly familiar with fresh 
meats and provisions, wholesale and institutional. 
New York metropolitan area. Excellent record. 
W-359, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 





CASING MAN: Experienced with all casing op- 
erations including chitterlings. Steady and reli- 
able. W-404, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 
W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





HELP WANTED 





SALES MANAGER 


Food additive and spice house offers an excep- 
tional and permanent home with unlimited fu- 
ture possibilities. Man must be no more than 
43 years of age. Sales experience of seasonings 
not essential, although knowledge of Meat Proc- 
essing Industry is. This man will become an 
important factor in this firm, and also have a 
voice in policy making. Contact Sylvan or Barney 
Kadison for interview. 


KADISON LABORATORIES 
1850 W 43rd St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 





SPICE GRINDING 
RELIABLE MAN: To take complete charge of 
our spice grinding production. Experience nec- 
essary. 
KADISON LABORATORIES 
1850 W. 43rd St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


42° 





HELP WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Our rapidly expanding spice and seasoning busi- 
ness demands further expansion of our sales 
force. We need two or three men with excellent 
qualifications for sales work. You will be backed 
by facilities second to none including a new 
and modern laboratory and the finest in re- 
search personnel and techniques. 

This is an unusual opportunity to achieve 
rapid growth in a rapidly expanding company. 


KADISON LABORATORIES 
1850 W. 43rd St. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


SALES MANAGER 
OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY! Middle sized 
Mid West plant, located in good livestock area, 
offers excellent opportunity. 

We are looking for a sales manager who is a 
sound thinker and efficient planner with a knowl- 
edge of packinghouse sales who will accept the 
responsibility for sales growth. The man we are 
looking for is probably the top man in a small 
company looking for a greater challenge or sec- 
ond man in a large company looking for ad- 
vancement. We are not interested in “‘hot-shots”’. 
We want a man who is a builder of people as 
well as business. This man must have adequate 
experience and will be given full authority. 

Address rep'ies to W-369, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10. Mlinois. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 

TWO OPENINGS: As a result of reorganization 
of Sales Division for achieving planned growth 
of South Ohio full line packer. Experience su- 
pervising meat salesmen in field or as assistant 
“ales manager is essential. We want managers 
with ability to plan and achieve results. We will 
pay good base and incentive compensation, and 
relocation expense. If you want a permanent 
growth opportunity write us briefly of your 
background in confidence. W-398, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 
Tl. 














PLANT MANAGER 

TO MANAGE: And supervise the complete pro- 
duction operation of a medium sized east Penn- 
sylvania hog slaughtering and processing plant. 
Thorough knowledge of pork operation, sausage 
production, cost control, and employee relations 
required. High salary and profit sharing. Send 
a resume of qualifications and salary require- 
ments to Box W-399, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


SPICE & SEASONING TECHNOLOGIST 
Challenging opportunity for product develop- 
ment. Expanding national spice and seasoning 
firm desires graduate chemist experienced in al- 
lied food industry. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Many benefits. Com- 
pany develops and manufactures ingredients for 
food processors. Send resume to 

. C. Hansen 
c/o ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC. 
487 Washington Street New York 13, N. Y. 


DIRECT FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE: Long es- 
tablished chemical company serving the meat 
industry, has opening for aggressive man in the 
midwest area. Liberal commissions. Should have 
knowledge of slaughterhouse and food process- 
ing operations. These are repeat items. Reply in 
confidence giving brief summary of experience. 
W-386, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ml. 


WORKING SAUSAGE FOREMAN: Man 25 to 35 
years of age. Experience necessary for operating 
mince master, linking machines, smokehouses, 
curing, making boiled and boneless hams. Must 
be efficient, sanitary minded, practicai and 
steady. 
GRIFFITH PROVISION COMPANY INC. 

P.O. Box 218 Downs, Kansas 


OFFICE MANAGER-TREASURER 
Excellent opportunity offered by independent 
meat packer on eastern seaboard, for person 
with experience in all phaces of office proce- 
dures, Must have good character references, to- 
gether with experience in this field. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Furnish full details in 
first letter to Box W-395, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


ASSISTANT BEEF COOLER MANAGER 
For rapid expanding midwest packer. Exception- 
al opportunity for aggressive and experienced 
man, in beef cooler sales, primal cuts and bon- 
ing. State qualifications, age and salary expected 
in first reply. W-388, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


SALESMAN: Wanted to handle our complete 
line of portion controlled meat items in the 
southeast. Advise experience in first letter to 
Box W-401, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 




















HELP WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT 
RENDERING PLANT 


An old established dynamic and aggressive rend- 
erer is looking for a bright young man under 
40 with experience in edible and inedible rend- 
ering. Must know costs, yields and operation, 
and be able to take full charge in 8 cooker 208 
employee plant. Must know mechanics, be able 
to deal with peddlers, and have the potential 
to become general manager. We will pay well 
and are looking for the best. Located in mid- 
west. 


W-343, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BEEF PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
Progressive established midwest beef packer with 
modern plant, rail dressing. Want aggressive, 
experienced man with thorough knowledge of 
beef operations, personnel and labor relations. 
Rendering and hide curing knowledge desirable. 
Good opportunity. Write, giving complete quali- 
fications, stating references and salary require- 
ments. W-387, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





ACCOUNTANT — OFFICE MANAGER: Experi- 
enced in sau:age manufacturing costs. Excellent 


opportunity with rapidly growing firm in they whee 


Twin Cities area of Minnesota. Submit complete 
resume to Box W-400, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. All 
replies confidential. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER: Man wanted capable 
of maintaining and setting of standard in a 
medium size beef, pork and canning plant. This 
plant is located in a southern city of 10,000. 
W-389, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
SHEEP CASINGS 


(AUSTRALIAN) 
DIRECT PRODUCERS & IMPORTERS. 
STOCKS ON HAND ALL SIZES. 
MILLIMETER 





28 
DEALERS INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
Box FS-403 
The NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





EASTERN HOG CUTTER DESIRES SUPPLY OF 
DRESSED HOGS UP TO 10 LOADS PER WEEK. 
W-393, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





WE ARE OPEN TO: Make connections with 
established broker in New York to work with 
us on a split basis on beef and pork. E. 


4, Illinois 





USDA—GOVERNMENT PROBLEMS? 
WE EXPEDITE LABELS (8 hour service) 


Plans, Construction, Inspection, FDA, Sales 
Matters. We supply FASTEST GOVERNMENT 
MARKET information. Low cost: Monthly, 
hourly, per item. 

JAMES V. HURSON 
609 Albee Blidg., 1426 G. Street., N. W. 
Washington, 5, D. C. Telephone REpublic 7-4122 


HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor © Exporter © Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO §, ILL. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, AUGUST 27, 1960 


G j 
JAMES COMPANY, 316 S. LaSalle St., chicane 
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RENDERING 


COOKERS 


ANCO POW-R-PAK drive, which is fully en- 
closed in oil-tight case, supported entirely on 
the shell, insures smooth continuous perform- 
ance, no wearing of shaft bearings and no 
misalignment of the driving elements. Forced 
lubrication is provided thru rifle drilling to” 
each bearing. 

Standard motor, mounted on hinged ad- 
justable base, drives high speed shaft of 
POW-R-PAK thru guarded V-Belt to provide 
shock-proof power transmission. 








PATENTED 


Safety 
DISCHARGE DOOR 


Safe unloading is insured by the counter- 
weighted door which is hinged at top and 
lifts in a vertical plane to permit opening to 
any degree. Deep flange around door frame 
protects shell insulation from grease drip 
and side splash. 











AGITATOR 





design, as well as the POW-R-PAK drive, is a 
great improvement over that of any other cooker. 
The ‘stay-put” cast steel paddles, accurately 
bored, are clamped to 6” round machined high 
carbon steel shaft on individually machined press- 
fitted keys. Shaft is splined into drive quill of 
POW-R-PAK. 








at discharge end of agitator shaft is fully enclosed 
heavy duty, double radial thrust, self flushing 
type. Drive end bearing is adjustable roller type, 
enclosed in POW-R-PAK unit. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 66-B 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


SUBSIDIARY OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 








Now.. .an accurate printed 
record of everything you weigh 


@ Time, date and otheridentify- 
ing symbols may also be record- 
ed simultaneously with weight. 


@ Weights are printed in digits 
5/32” high. 


@ Also available: consecutive 
numbering devices, repeaters, 
coin operating mechanism, 
balance detector, roll tape and 
ticket printing, open throat de- 
sign printer that permits weight 
tickets to be inserted from either 
front or side. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 








Qutomatically | 


Yours at the touch of a button 


with the Fairbanks -Morse 


PRINTOMATIC WEIGHER 


THE VERSATILE ATTACHMENT that fits any 
F-M Floaxial Dial Scale to provide you with ac- 
curate permanent printed records. Completely 
eliminates the possibility of human errors in 
weighing operations; does away with costly 
disputes between buyer and seller, weighman 
and trucker. Instead, you get truly automatic 
weighing ... the Floaxial Dial Scale plus Print- 
omatic accurately record correct weights on 
tickets, roll tape or both! 

WAREHOUSES find Printomatic valuable in 
effective cost control. Printomatic furnishes a 
printed, permanent record of every shipment 
entering the warehouse—an effective check on 
the cost of raw materials. 

INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS often include 
Printomatic directly on the assembly line to 
accurately weigh and tag products and product 
parts. 

F-M Printomatic Weigher makes the printing 
of weight figures a simple matter—no matter 
what the application! Check these dependable 
Fairbanks-Morse Printomatic features. 

Learn how truly automatic weighing, the 
Fairbanks- Morse Printomatic way, can make 
your operations more efficient, more profit- 
able. Write to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Scale 
Division, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


4 


Fairbanks, Morse 


SCALE DIVISION 


A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL COMPONENT OF 
FAIRBANKS WHITNEY CORPORATION 
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